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Excellent Building Materials, Whitton, near Hounslow and 
Twickenham. 


R. M. ADAMS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, on the Premises, on Tuesday, March 4, and 
following day, at Eleven precisely, on account of the 
number of lots, the whole of the valuable MATERIALS of 
a MANSION, known as Whitton Dean House, formerly the 
residence of Colonel Campbell; comprising 350,000 malm, 
stock, and grizzled bricks, thirteen tons of 1 
twelve squares of slating, 5,009 feet of York and 
Portland paving, 10,000 glazed pantiles, stone staircases, 
stone steps - a ne copings, mye 4 aie. 
ney-pieces an glazed es and frames jate- 
ok moulded and carved doors, oak and deal ri 
ards, girders, joists, and all the internal fittings, register 
stoves, two water-closets, lead cistern, force-pump, the 
handsome fittings up of a dairy with mohogpay shelves, and 
lined throughout with about 1,500 Dutch tiles, dressers, 
shelves, | SF on a coppers, and the whole of the useful 
materials, hitton is only one mile and a half from the 
Thames, from whence the great advantage of water-carriage 
must render the above materials iarly deserving of 
attention. Catalo (3d. each) may be had on the premises ; 
at the George and Bell Inns, Hounslow; the King’s Head 
lon, Twickenham; the Northumberland Arms, equers, 
and George Inns, Isleworth; the White Hart and Red Lion, 
Whitton; and of the auctioneer, Mr. M. Adams, Isleworth, 
and 29, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Note, — No person will 
be admitted on the premises without a Catalogue. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1845. 
” —_—_ 

N examination of the very 
interesting example of iron- 
work at Chelsea Hospital, 
represented by the accom- 
panying engraving (p. 102), 
leads us to express regret 

that art is now so seldom employed on this 
material, and that in the modern manufacture 
of works in iron right principles are not pur- 
sued. Itis a blot upon the age, that modern 
art has done so little in a material with which 
modern science has done so much. Cast iron 
has taken the place of wrought, and in many 
respects offers considerable facilities, and might 
be very advantageously and effectively used in 
architecture if it were applied in accordance 
with true principles, iz forms adapted to the 
material. Ironwork should look like ironwork, 
and stone should shew itself to be stone. An 
ancient iron railing has a beauty of its own, 
quite distinct from the beauty of a stone balus- 
trade; but we unfortunately seldom use iron 
in any other way than as an imitation of some 
other material. 

To apply iron in construction properly, very 
different proportions should be used from what 
would be necessary for stone, and these would 
lead to new combinations, and ultimately to a 
new style of architecture. We have the means 
in our hands to produce very extraordinary 
effects, but as yet we don’t know how to use 
them efficiently. 

What we are now about to say, however, re- 
lates chiefly to iron applied decoratively, not 
structurally. In ancient works, such as hinges, 
locks, bolts, rivets, railings, or screens, the 
greatest ingenuity to produce beauty, in addi- 
tion to skill to render the work sound and fit 
for its purpose, is apparent. You see that the 
man was an artist as well as a smith, that he 
understood the material on which he was 
working, and knew how an effect was to be 
obtained by it, The beauty of the foliage in 
some works of the 16th century formed out of 
thin iron plates, simply twisted up by a tool, 
is marvellous, Tracery was produced by plates 
differently pierced, laid one over the other, 
without any attempt at disguise, and flat bars 
were rivetted together, and made ornamental 
by the very rivets. These men, as we said 
before, were artists as well as smiths: one of 
them, indeed, Quentin Matsys, shewed himself 
80 to the world in another material ; but his 
reputation as the worker of the iron screen 








of King Edward the Fourth’s tomb in St. 
George’s Chapel, at Windsor, is as great as 
it is for his well-known picture of the Misers, 
at Windsor Castle. 

That extraordinary piece of ironwork is now 
under repair at Messrs. Bramah’s, and must be 
considered one of the finest specimens in the 
country, presenting paneling and tracery, 
crockets, finials, and minute ornaments, 
wrought in the most perfect and artistical 
manner. Inquiring of one of the firm whether 
he would be able to produce a similar work, 
his reply was, “ Certainly ; but not by contract, 
or under limitation of time :” and these, there 
is no doubt, are the great bars against the 
improvement of our own mechanics and arti- 
sans. The master cannot afford to develope a 
man’s ability; what he is obliged to seek for 
is, the greatest quantity of work in the smallest 
space of time: excellent work won’t do; work 
that will pass is all that he can hope to give. 
And the result, as might have been expected, 
is a lamentable decline in many of the con- 
structive arts. 

To return to the ironwork by Matsys ;—it 
is to be regretted, that in the repairs now 
making, cast iron is partially employed, pro- 
bably on the ground of expense. In a work 
of this sort, however, expense should not be 
considered; and if the screen be restored at 
all, it should be restored in the most perfect 
manner possible. The east portions, notwith- 
standing the able hands to which the work is 
confided, contrasts very badly with that which 
is wrought, having none of the sharpness and 
vigour which distinguishes the original. In 
saying this we do not wish to attach the 
slightest discredit to the workmanship,—the 
defect is a consequence of the material; it is 
to the use of this we object; and we hope, as 
there is still much to be restored, that the re- 
mainder will be executed as nearly like the 
original as possible, and this can only be done 
with wrought iron. 

Another fine work by Matsys is to be seen 
at-Antwerp, near the Cathedral. It is a sort 
of cage over a well, and displays great skill, 

Formerly, there were many admirable exam- 
ples of ancient ironwork around the tombs in 
Westminster Abbey; but, about the year 1820, 
they were taken down and sold as old iron to 
one Samuel Tansley. Some stir was made in 
the House of Commons at the time, and part 
of the railings from Henry the Fifth’s tomb 
was sent back ; but all the other railings were 
lost irretrievably, The ironwork from Queen 
Eleanor’s tomb was very beautiful, and in- 
cluded eleven divisions of scroll-like foliage, 
all varying in design, The screen round 
Henry the Seventh’s tomb in the Abbey, 
which still remains, is a fine specimen, and 
shews fully the principle which the ancient 
workers in metal pursued. 








DOINGS OF THE OFFICIAL REFEREES. 
We mentioned some time ago, amongst 
other matters connected with the new Build- 
ings Act, that the surveyor of the Greenwich 
district had laid before the official referees, 
a complaint against the owner of a certain 
house for an alleged illegal projection of a 
shop-front, and cellar-flap and way, but that as 
he had omitted to state all the grounds and 
particulars of his objection, and the parts of 
the new Act to which the said works were not 
conformable, its consideration was deferred, in 
order that he might do so. Since then, the 
matter has been formally investigated and 
decided ; and, as the award in this case deter- 











mines one question which has been submitted 
to us on several occasions, we will briefly 
state the admissions on both sides, and the 
referees’ decision. 

The surveyor’s objections to the shop-front 
were, that the end adjoining the neighbouring 
houses was not formed of fire-proof materials : 
that it was a new structure, having been Aa 
up since the Ist of January, and extended 
over part of the front where no projectiop 
existed before: that the projection of part of 
the shop-front, not being the cornice, was 
sixteen inches, which was contrary to the 
statute. The objection to the cellar-flap was, 
that it was not formerly adjoining to the 
passage-way; that the alteration brought it 
Within the meaning of the Act, and therefore 
it was unlawfully placed, projecting as it did 
before the front into the street or public way. 

The owner’s reply was, that the shop-front 
had not been disturbed, merely the windows; 
that it did not extend over any other part now 
than it did before, and that the alterations both 
of the front and the cellar-flap were com- 
menced before the Ist of January. At the 
hearing before the referees (not insisted on by 
them, it is as well to state, but required by the 
owner), the surveyor admitted the commence- 
ment of works before the Ist, but urged that 
each alteration was a distinct feature: also 
that the old entablature remained, and did not 
extend over any other part now than it always 
did. 

The owner admitted that the refizing was 
begun after Ist January; that the oblong and 
circular portions of the front were removed 
before the Ist ; that the new structure extended 
over parts of the front, where no portion bat 
the entublature existed before; and that the 
formation of the cellar-flap and way had not 
commenced before the Ist of January. 

The decision of the official referees was, that 
the alterations, so far as related to the projec- 
tion of the shop-front and of the cellar- ap, 
were within the statute, and ought to have been 
executed according to its provisions; that these 
provisions had not been attended to; that the 
shop-front, so far as it had been made by the 
alterations to project into the street (in parts 
not being the cornice), more than 10 inches* 
from the face of the wall to which it is an- 
nexed, should be pulled down, and that the 
cellar-flaps should not be made to encroach 
upon any part of the public way. 

We have received two or three letters com- 
plaining of the refusal, on the part of the re- 
ferees, to give any information without a 
‘“‘case”’ and a fee, and of the time occupied in 
making their award, whereby builders are in- 
jured, One correspondent, who signs himself 
“ Censor,” further says— 

“ Sir,—Have you had occasion to make any 
application to the official referees or registrar 
in Trafalgar-square? If so, have you ever seen 
them ? 

“ From my own experience, I suspect they 
wish to make themselves as inaccessible as 
eastern potentates ; petitions or representations 
must be submitted before the oracular response 
can be obtained, Nothing can be done with- 
out written applications (the fees for which 
are, of course, carefully registered and charged, 
or a notice sent you, that unless the fee is paid, 
they will not be laid before the officials), or 
else you are referred to the clerk, who can, of 
course, settle or do nothing, except book the 
charge for the interview. 

“On calling in Trafalgar-square, you are 
always met with the reply ‘The registrar or 
referees are engaged with the board.’ Can 

ou tell me who, and what is ‘the board ?’ as 
Tein find no allusion to it in ‘ the Act.’ 

“TI hope the three gentlemen appointed to 
carry the Act into effect will not require all 
the Lirlindierles of a master in chancery’s office, 
or we should have been enabled to get dis- 
puted points settled under the old Act quicker 
by going to law, than under the present one. 
It was anticipated that the reverse would have 
been the case. 

“There is no want of courtesy in words, bat 
I apprehend the present feeling of the pro- 
fession is that ‘the board’ are not giving the 
facilities for carrying on building works which 
they expected to obtain from the supervision of 
professional gentlemen. 

“IT hope we shall not find registrar’s law 
as troublesome as the old magistrates’ law.” 





* The street is above 30 feet wide, 
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Now, we do not insert this letter as agreeing 
with the statement init, our own experience con- 
tradicts it completely, but as a timely hint to the 
excellentofficial referees to use as much despatch 
as may be, to simplify their proceedings, and to 
aid in rendering clear the intention of the Act. 
To ask them to see every gentleman who 
called in Trafalgar-square to make un inquiry, 
would, however, be a very foolish request on 
the part of those who wish them to get quickly 
through their business. At present every 
thing is new, and requires more deliberation 
than will hereafter be necessary. The dif- 
ficulty in the way of obtaining information, too, 
will be very much lessened in a short time, 
as every case decided by the referees is fully 
recorded, and will be made accessible on 
payment of some small charge, perhaps six- 
pence. 








A PAPER ON MONUMENTS AND 
NATIONAL MAUSOLEA. 
Tue corpse of the Gothic king Alaric was 
laid in the bed of the river Busentinus, in a se- 

ulchre adorned with spoils of vanquished 
_ ete The stream had been diverted by the 
labour of the captives, afterwards murdered, 
that. the place of burial might remain con- 
cealed. And it seems well that no visible mo- 
nument should mark the grave of him, who 
spread rapine and bloodshed through the 
whole of Italy. The body of the barbarian 
Attila was inclosed in coffins of gold, of silver, 
and of iron; spoils of conquered nations were 
thrown into the grave, and the prisoners who 
had opened the ground were massacred. But 
we, in later times, delight to honour the virtues 
which accelerate, rather than the vices which 
retard the progress of civilization. Our poets, 
artists, and philosophers, have bequeathed to 
us living monuments, in works which, like the 
waves circling on the pool, will continue to un- 
dulate, in effect, on the ocean of time, long 
subsequent to the earlier and more sen- 
sible agitation. The works of Homer, 
of Raphael, of Newton, are their best mo- 
numents, and all have concurred in praising 
the peculiar appositeness of that epitaph so 
well. known to architects, which in the words, 
“ Lector ! si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice,” points to the self-created monument of 
a great artist. 

But, if by the evidence of a monument, and 

an appropriate epitaph, we can evince our 

ratitude for benefits conferred, and thus, 
publishing that efforts are appreciated, 
stimulate emulation in others; if it be merely 
a delight to honour the memory of the departed 
great, and to be reminded that they had 
“senses, affections, passions,” like ourselves, 
we should foster these pleasurable emotions 
with such tangible record. The monuments 
of the dead are the most interesting records 
which one age can hand down to another; they 
exist while temple and dwelling alike moulder 
and disappear, reflecting on succeeding ages 
the manners and habits of their originators, 
and the memory of great names and noble 
deeds. The name of Watt will live long as 
England’s arts shall flourish, yet do we look 
with pride and pleasure on the monument to 
that lofty genius which made England: great 
among the nations. Let us, therefore, grant 
that this homage to the manes of our illus- 
trious men is, if not the vital principle, at least 
an important function in the matter of our pro- 
gress, and now call to mind in what manner 
we have executed the duty. 

Monuments may be a MP according to 
their distinctive objects and characteristics, as 
religious or “ecclesiastical,” and civil, or as 
monuments to the dead and to the living. In 
the first category should be included all such 
as are placed in churches, and tombs or erec- 
tions over the grave of the departed, in which 
the design should be conducive to all that 
may draw the mind of the beholder to thoughts 
of virtue and immortality. In contra-distinc- 
tion to these are such as direct an honourable 
ambition to paths where fame awaits the 
philanthropist, the discoverer, and the defender 
of his country. Each description of testi- 
monial requires a distinct mode of treatment, 
which must also be considered in reference to 
the intended Jocale. Of all styles of monu- 





, to drop upon 


mental design, none observe the rules of pro- 
priety so strictly as the Gothic ; ong have alla 
devotional character, and, until the later period 
of decline in the art, are devoid of allusion to 
earthly honours and achievements. But up 
to the present moment in modern times, we 
have entirely disregarded these obvious canons 
of art, repeating the same gods and goddesses 
in the cathedral and the public square, and 
altogether shutting out a style of design which 
would present to modern sculptors, from its 
comparative novelty alone, a fertile source for 
invention, and a greater scope of design in a 
right channel, than the mythology and far- 
fetched allegory to which they have hitherto 
restricted themselves. 

Whoever has examined the images in our 
Gothic cathedrals, will have been struck with 
their peculiar form and impress. Their atti- 
tudes, the folds of their drapery, their whole 
execution and design, bear an assimilation to 
the character of the edifices, of which they are 
part. The smaller decorations of the capital 
or the boss often shew great grotesqueness of 
fancy, and pliancy of curvature, but the larger 
figures, which partake less of detail, and more 
of the general effect, have an expression of 
stability in accordance with that of the mass. 
In all points these are strictly architectural ; 
the crusader rests in unbroken sleep, recum- 
bent on the tombstone, the saint stands erect 
in solemn meditation. In other styles of archi- 
tecture, we find not an equal propriety of design. 
It is forgottenthat sculpture is for the most part 
seen in connection with architecture : it should 
be subservient to it whenever the arts are 
employed together. 

The sculptures on the fronts of Grecian 
temples, faultless as they are in themselves, 
have less of accordance with that motionless 
character, if wemay thus apply the term, which 
the Grecian style, more than any other, pre- 
sents. The centaurs, in violent contest with 
the Lapithe, are hurling huge rocks at their 
opponents, whilst women, with fluttering gar- 
ments, are flying from the scene of action. 
In the Panathenaic procession in the Par- 
thenon, the horses bound with their riders, and 
no one can look at this fine frieze, without 
feeling the impression of motion in the actual 
marble before him, most powerfully depicted in 
his mind. During two thousand years these sculp- 
tures have remained unsurpassed, and it may 
seem little short of hypercriticism to question 
in any respect their propriety as works of 
art. In the buildings of the later Italians, we 
find statues beautiful, perhaps, if they could be 
viewed apart from the edifices which they are 
designed to decorate ; but, placed in a niche or 
a pediment, they are entirely out of keeping 
with the building. Palladio, in his designs, 
has given figures with extended arms and 
distorted attitudes, and Wren himself, in his 
statues on St. Paul’s, has shewn some want of 
the architectural character for which we 
contend.* 

Westminster Abbey is inferior to several of 
our cathedrals in its exterior effect, but is sur- 
passed by none in the majesty of its interior. 
While, as we shall presently shew, its archi- 
tecture has suffered, it has yet all but escaped 
the greatest opponent to architectural beauty, 
alike delighted in by the country church- 
warden and the improving rector—the detest- 
able whitewash. As we have before said, it 
would be infinitely better to do nothing in the 
way of repairs than to convert beautifully 
foliated capitals into shapeless knobs, by re- 
peated colourings and whitewashings, of which 
we could name a hundred instances—of others, 
in which the whole character of a church has 
been destroyed by absurd attempts at improve- 
ment. It is scarcely too much to say, that 
what the Protestants did in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the Puritans in the seventeenth, the 
restorers and improvers of Gothic edifices have 
again done—with no religious 2eal to ex- 
tenuate—in the nineteenth. We must hope that 
the English Government may follow the ex- 
ample of those of other countries, and pre- 
serve the still existing relics from decay. 





- * That talented architect, Sir William Chambers, speak- 
ing of statues on a building, has said, ‘‘ Their attitudes 
must be upright, or, if any thing, bending a little forwards, 
but never inclined to either side. Their | must be close 
to each other, and the draperies close to their bodies; for 
whenever they stand straddling, with bodies tortured into a 
variety of bends, and draperics waving in the wind, as 
those placed on the colonnades of St. Peter’s, they have a 
most disagreeable effect, especially at a distance; from 
whence they appear like lumps of unformed materials, ready 
¢ heads of passengers.’’ 





But to return to the abbey: huge monu- 
ments, in the styles prevalent during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, or before the 
art of sculpture had been created in England 
by Bacon and Flaxman, block up the aisles or 
the windows, whilst architectural decorations 
of surpassing beauty have been cut away, to 
make room for tasteless monuments to men 
unknown to the pages of history. In the east 
walk of the cloisters, over the door leading to 
the Record-office, may be seen the most beau- 
tifal bit of architecture which the abbey 
affords. Two brackets support mutilated 
figures of angels, and the third is thought to 
have borne a figure of the Virgin and child; 
the whole being surrounded with scroll-work 
of most beautiful design: but in the very 
centre of the composition a square tablet has 
been inserted. Of such barbarisms there are 
several hundred instances. ‘The range of 
beautiful arches beneath the windows of the 
aisles, once enriched with colour and gilding, 
have almost disappeared, being replaced by 
tablets of the most objectionable character. 
Every part of the building is crowded; a 
huge figure of Watt nearly fills the chapel of 
St. Paul, a window in the south aisle is blocked 
up with a mountain of clouds; even the 
elegant chapel of Henry the Seventh is de- 
faced. It is much to be deplored that the 
dean and chapter do not take it into their 
immediate and anxious consideration, whether 
some change in the disposition of the monu- 
ments may not be effected less detrimental to 
the fabric itself, and more conducive to the 
ends of monumental design. It has been 
suggested * that the chapter-house would be an 
appropriate place for some of the monuments, 
but we should deprecate any step, which would 
only remove the evil, and prevent the restora- 
tion of the building to the exact state in which 
it formerly existed. The triforium is sufficiently 
lofty for a large portion of the monuments ; it is 
well lighted, and would, in our opinion, be the 
most desirable place. There is no architectural 
decoration which they would interfere with, 
and we urge that the advantages of this po- 
sition be well considered. We have not had 
the opportunity of personal examination, but 
we believe that the height of the triforium is 
nearly 15 feet in the highest part, from which 
it takes the slope of the roof; it is lighted by 
the upper range of windows, and is, of course, 
the same width as the aisle, and has a good 
floor laid upon the groining. The monument 
to Wilberforce, an admirable work, though 
hardly adapted to its locality, is 9 feet high, 
including the pedestal, and the greater part of 
the objectionable works are much smaller. 
The monument to William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, is the largest in the abbey, reaching 
to the capitals of the piers; several others are 
near the same size, and for these another 
locality must be found, unless they are 
consigned to the lime-burner, a way of getting 
rid of them, which, for ourselves, we should 
hardly regret. Whether some of them could 
be placed in St. Paul’s, without injury to that 
edifice, or whether, as has been suggested to 
us, a cloister could be built in Dean’s-yard for 
their reception, is matter for very careful con- 
sideration; but we could well consent to their 
remaining as at present, if other monuments 
were removed. 

From all we have said, it seems that an 
edifice in which monuments, not of a devotional 
character, may be erected to individuals, in 
commemoration of actual services, and of 

rivate or ‘seme? worth, is urgently demanded. 

r. Barry has allotted a space in his design for 
the New Houses of Parliament, which, if 
devoted to the reception of monuments, as he 
suggests, will answer the object, provided the 
modern style of sculpture can be made to 
accord with that of the building. Some space 
might be got in Chelsea Hospital, and a score 
of statues to great naval heroes might be ad- 
vantageontty. Raped in the colonnades of 
Greenwich Hospital. The terrace in front of 
Somerset-house, which most unaccountably 18 
always closed to the public, might be made 
into a magnificent promenade, if thrown open, 
and enriched with appropriate works of sculp- 
ture. t 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral the sculptures are 
nearly all well placed, and add to, instead o 
detracting from, the beauty of the building. 
They in part fulfil the intention of the archl- 

* First by Mr. G. Godwin, in,“ Civil Engineer’s Journal,” 
1843, and afterwards by Mr. Richard Westmacott, A.R.A. 
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tect, whose original idea may be seen in the 
published section; and all must regret that his 
design has never been carried out. A proposal 
was once made by Barry, Reynolds, and other 
high-minded artists, to decorate the building, 
free of expense; but their offer was declined 
on grounds which could hardly have weight in 
the present day. Whilst the cathedral of St, 
Peter displays the accumulated enrichments of 
centuries in its interior, our own St. Paul’s 
has not a single painting. Popery does not en- 
tirely consist of pomp and decoration ; and it is 
to be hoped we have passed the time when men 
could be so led away from truth. Rather is 
painting a powerful instrument, in the hands 
of atrue religion, for good. The best evidence 
that an improvement is in progress is obser- 
vable in the altered character of our new 
churches, The church-commissioners did 
indeed try their utmost to stem that progress, 
and have inundated the land with a multitude 
of cheap structures, to which the term Gothic 
is, in one sense, rightly applied. But we now 
hear of new painted windows for our cathedrals, 
and in the Temple Church decoration has 
been carried to an extraordinary extent. 

There can hardly be a richer treat than 
Westminster Abbey affords in its epitaphs 
alone; and it must 4 allowed that its monu- 
ments, if not all displaying the originality of a 
Roubiliac, or the dexterous chiselling of a 
Chantrey, are at least interesting per se, as 
forming a complete history of the art of 
sculpture in England.t 

Though the greater part are remarkable, 
either from the individuals with whose 
names they ure associated, from their epitaphs, 
or from their design, it must, as we have 
said, be regretted that, to erect some of 
the least interesting, architectural decora- 
tions of surpassing beauty have been 
ruthlessly sacrificed. How much better would 
it be, instead of multiplying such instances, to 
revive the wiabidetdeel brasses, than which 
there can. hardly be a more beautiful and ex- 
pressive form of commemoration. ‘The Dean 
of Chichester has adopted the painted window 
as a memorial, and thus has not lessened, but 
increased the beautiful effect of the cathedral. 





t Many of the epitaphs were written by men of high 
celebrity. That to Goldsmith was by Dr. Johnson, who 
shews his high admiration of his friend in the words ‘‘ Qui 
nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit 
non ornavit.’? Four —— are by Pope—those to Gay, 
Craggs, Withers, and Kneller. The last of these is much 
= e epitaph on Raphael by Cardinal Bembo, which ran 

us — 


** Ile est hic RaPHakt, timuit quo sospite, vinci 
Rerum magna Parens, et moriente mori.’’ 


The last lines of Kneller’s epitaph, 


‘¢ Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie 
Her works ; and, dying, fears herself may die,’’ 


might pass for a translation. The lines on Lord Mansfield’s 
monument, 


“Here Murray, long enough his country’s pride, 
Is now no more than Tully, or than Hyde,’’ 


are also Pope’s, with slight variation. The monument to 
Sir Palmes Fairborne has an epitaph by Dryden, and that to 
Gray one by Mason. 

The epitaph on Draiton’s monument, said to have been 
written onson, is worth preserving, as it will shortly 
be effaced :—‘* Michaell Draiton, Esq., 2 memorable poet 
: ae age, exchanged his laurell for a crowne of glorye 

** Doe, pious marble, let thy readers knowe 
What they and what their children owe 
To Draiton’s name, whose sacred dust 
Wee recommend unto thy trust, 
Protect his mem’ry, and preserve his storye, 
Remaine a lastinge monument of his glorye, 
And when thy ruines shall disclaime 
To be the treas’rer of his name, 
His name, that cannot fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee.’’ 


The monument to Chaucer, erected about the time of 
Edward VI., has the character of decline which marked 
ie architecture of that age; but even its association 
ba b a ie = . a the credit e nae 
er of poetry ngland, has not prevented its wilful 
desecration. Near Chaucer’s monument are deposited the 
remains of Denham, the poet; and near St. Benedict’s 
those of Beaumont, the dramatist: but neither have 
aay memorial. In the nave are two monuments to the wives 
of Sir Samuel Morland, Bart., with inscriptions in the 
English, Greek, Hebrew, and Ethiopic languages. In all 
ages, whether from a want of power to express the virtues of 
ased, or otherwise, there has been a great love of 
short epitaphs; and we find in the Abbey two singular 
examples.—On the grave of D’Avenant are the words, 
O rare Sir William D’Avenant!’’ and on Jonson’s monu- 
ment, as well as upon his grave. ‘“‘ Oh rare Ben Johnson !”? 
the name having erroneously the letter ‘‘h’?’ inserted. This 
affectation of simplicity in sepulchral inscriptions ’’ is com- 
mented upon by Lord Byron in his notes to Childe Hxrold. 
He complains that we are often left in the dark as to the time 
of which the monument was erected, and have no means 
Sscertaining whether it was an actual tomb, or a simple 
tribute to a living hero. “‘ Machiavelli’s earth returned to 
whence it rose’? affords an example. 


‘Tanto nomini nullum elogium 
Niccolavs Machiavelli” or 
Toe words on his monument in the church of Santa Croce. 
. Byron, in another note, zee, Me epitaph on Count 





If, instead of the slabs and spiritless relievos 
with which our cathedrals are patched in black 
and white, windows and pinnacles were re- 
stored, or unfinished portions completed, the 
same end would be attained as of old, when 
one good Christian gave the stone and another 
bequeathed money to erect the spire ; and, in- 
stead of our pleasure being mingled with regret, 
we should look through “ the long-drawn aisle 
and fretted vault” with no emotion but one of 
unqualified delight. E. H. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Ar an ordinary meeting of the Institute, 
held on Monday evening, the 24th inst., Mr, 
George Smith, of Mercers’-hall, in the chair, 
Mr. Bland Hood Galland was elected an 
associate. Mr. Matthew Habershon exhibited 
a Doric capital, and other architectural rem- 
nants, found at Mount Sion, 30 or 40 feet 
below the surface, when excavating for a 
church, which is about to be erected there. 
Mr, Scoles remarked that the capital resembled 
those he liad seen in the valley of Jehosophat, 
and was probably not older than the time of 
our Saviour. The echinus was peculiarly 
straight. These relics were interesting, as 
being the only fragments in this country, 
connected with Jerusalem. 

The hon. see., Mr. Bailey, read the report of 
the council on the essays submitted in com- 
petition for the institute medal. From this it 
appeared that three had been received, and 
that the council considered one of them 
sufficiently meritorious, as a careful com- 
pilation, to deserve the offered reward. One 
of the three was a verbal transcript from an 
Encyclopedia, and the council commented 
in strong terms on the author of the attempted 
imposition. For the Soane medallion no de- 
signs had been received in time. A set, 
signed “ H., an associate,” had been recently 
forwarded, which, if sent by the stated date, 
would probably have been rewarded. 

The selected essay was then read. It gave 
the derivation and nature of slate, and traced 
its introduction and increased use in England. 
It was not employed in London before the 
end of the eighteenth century; Spafields’ 
Chapel was one of the earliest buildings slated. 
For some time after its introduction it cost 
from 2/, 15s, to 2/. 18s. per square. A square 
foot of slate weighing only 11} lbs., while a 
square foot of tiling weighed 163 Ibs., it was 
found that lighter timbers might be employed 
in roofs; and this, with other circumstances, 
led to its constant use. Slates were at one 
time imported from France, but were found 
to be indifferent ; and now Bangor slates are 
sent by us into that country. Its power of 
resisting damp was shewn by the fact that the 
whitewash on many slate cisterns, which had 
been in use ten or fifteen years, was in no 
degree bulged, which would have been the 
case if any dampness had exuded. It was too 
soft for paving, but well adapted 7 its strength 
for balconies, Slate, 1 inch thick, was equal 
to Portland stone 5 inches thick. It might be 
advantageously used to make buildings fire- 
proof. Without following the essay further, 
suffice it to say it contained a fair amount 
of information, and was a praiseworthy effort 
for a student, but certainly was not of that 
character which the institute might expect, or 
were called on to reward with their medal. 
The author was found to be Mr. S, J. Nicholl, 
of Argyll-place. Mr. Poynter, in a conversation 
on the subject which afterwards took place, men- 
tioned that in Pembrokeshire slate was used 
for every thing, They made even posts and 
rails of it, of the same scantling as if of wood. 
The walls of buildings were of square blocks, 
rought-cast. Having a range of stables to 
build there, he had used rough blocks for the 
walls, but had made all the door and window- 
frames of worked slate. There was a pre- 
judice against the use of squared blocks of slate 
without plastering them, on the ground that 
they admitted damp. This he thought sin- 
gular, as slate was not absorbent, and was 
used for cisterns. He had found, however, that 
if there was the smallest hole in the slate, 
or if, as was often the case from the want 
of absorption, that the joints were not per- 
fectly close, that the rain drove through; 
and this explained the origin of the prejudice, 
He obviated the difficulty by laying every 
block with the bed lightly inclining outwards. 
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Mr. Tite then made a number of observa- 
tions, displaying, as what he says usually does, 
sound sense, and great knowledge, and urged 
on the younger members of the profession the 
importance of obtaining practical informa- 
tion, and of the study of construction, . Notes 
bearing on these points they would find useful 
throughout their practice. He drew attention 
to what was called Horsham slate, but was in 
reality a limestone. There was no limit to its 
durability, but being very heavy, proper prepa- 
ration was necessary for it; they must avoid 
the fashion of rafters 4 inches by 2} inches 
when they used it. He had had experience of 
French slates; they were very light, and 
should be used on boards, not battens, or the 
wind would acton them. The French were 
in the habit of bedding them in plaster on the 
boarding, and this was a good arrangement, 
We should be careful how we altered any 
modes adopted in a country until we knew 
exactly all the requirements and peculiarities 
of the locality. A slate with the colour of 
Westmoreland slate, and at the price of 
Bangor, was a desideratum. In their specifi- 
cations it was desirable to state weight per 
square of the slating required. Slates were 
now made so thin, that without this being 
specified the architect might not have power 
to obtain a sound covering. As to the use of 
slates to make buildings fire-proof, he did not 
consider that any slate would stand fire, and 
would not himself risk its employment for such 
a purpose. He would offer one caution in the 
use of non-absorbent materials, which should 
be borne in mind, and that was, to guard 
against the effect of condensation. In some 
of our cheap churches—too cheap churches, 
as he thought,—the slating was sometimes 
made to form the ceiling. The external 
atmosphere kept this cold, and the result was 
the condensation of all the moisture which 
ascended to the roof. In one that he had seen, 
where iron beams were employed, the water 
dripped on the congregation to such an extent 
that an action was brought against the archi- 
tect for forming an unsound roof. In a chapel 
built by himself, where the gallery was sup- 
ported on iron beams, the condensation was so 
great as to form a positive drip at the lowest 
end of each beam. In exposed situations near 
the sea, if the walls were only nine inches 
thick, the external atmosphere condensed the 
internal moisture. What was wanted was a 
space to contain an internal atmosphere, as by 
that means rapid cooling was prevented. The 
meeting was then adjourned till the 10th of 
March. 














BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES FOR THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. 

In reply to a formal application for leave to 
examine the various plans submitted to the 
committee, we received the following note :— 

“ Sirn,—I regret that I have not at present 
any instructions that will authorize my giving 
the permission you request to examine the 
plans submitted in competition. 

“The plans have not been shewn to any 

one not of the Committee of Works, or of 
the Committee for General Purposes. 
- “By a resolution of the committee for 
general purposes, the committee of works 
was instructed not to allow the plans to be 
seen by any but members of that committee 
and myself, until they should have come to 
a decision; and since the decision, the ex- 
hibition has been restricted to the committee 
for general purposes. 

“T will take care to lay your note before 
the committee at the first meeting, which, 
however, will not be for some days, and I will 
immediately inform you of the result. I shall 
have much pleasure in shewing you the plans, 
if the committee so direct.—I am, Sir, 

‘‘ Your most obedient servant, 
“ George Sronnouse GRIFFITH, 
“* Assistant Secretary. 
“ Committee-room, Crosby-square, 
“ February 20th, 1845.’ 


The 27th, however, has passed (the day 
named for the return of the drawings to 
competitors), and no permission has been 
given. Far be it from us to impute motives 
which may not exist, but the general im- 
pression ont of doors raised by this deter- 
mination of the committee to prevent any 
examination, will unquestionably be, that their 
decision could’ not be justified. We protest 
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in the strongest terais, in the name of the 

fession and the public, against the course 
adopted by the committee, and will spare no 
pains to ascertain in what way they have dis- 
charged the duty confided to them. Corre- 
spondents complain, amongt other things, that 
they were put to considerable extra trouble 
by the largeness of the scale on which the 
drawings were required to be, and that they 
feceived no thanks (a cheap return), in the 
letter informing them they might obtain their 
drawings again. As, however, we do not 
wish to raise an angry feeling, if it can be 
avoided, we refrain from printing the letters, 
and further comment at this moment. 








DISSOLUTION OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


A report to the effect that the society intend- 
ed to appeal against Sir H. Jenner Fust’s judg- 
ment in the stone-altar case, which was very ge- 
nerally circulated a fortnightago, was afterwards 
as generally contradicted. A few days since, 
however, at a meeting of the parishioners of 
St. Sepulchre’s, the parish in which the Round 
Church stands, it was formally announced 
that the report was correct, and that an appeal 
to the Privy Council, on the part of the 
Camden Society, was in progress. The result 
Femains to be seen, but is hardly doubtful. 

The proposed dissolution of the society has 
led to much correspondence, as might have 
been expected, especially in the local papers. 
One of these writers says, if it is to be abolished, 
why, “at any rate, should not another society 
be modelled upon its remains? In the sister 
aniversity, a society has existed even longer 
than the Camden; and, notwithstanding the 
theological contests with which the harmony 
of that university has been disturbed, has 
pursued a quiet course of usefulness. Why 
hot, ‘then, establish afresh an architectural 
society at Cambridge, as well as at Oxford? 
And why should not one go on as quietly and 
usefully as the other has done? The very 
title of the Camden Society was a misnomer ; 
no one knew what it meant; whether it was 
assumed in honour of our late revered chan- 
cellor, during whose term of presidency over 
the university the society was formed, or 
whether it derived its name from the author 
of the “ Britannia,” there being in London a 


society already bearing that title. Let the. 


name, therefore, of the society be changed, 
and let its constitution be changed also; but 
let not the country lose the benefits which 
such a society must confer.” 

As a further inducement to the re-modelling 
of the society, it is suggested “ that, unless a 
new society be formed, the valuable collections 
of books, drawings, models, plans, &c., of the 
old society will be dispersed, which would be 
asin and a shame: but if a new society were 
formed, I have little doubt, from the well- 
known liberality of the Camden Society, that 
they would be glad to transfer this collection 
to the keeping of the new society, as the nucleus 
of a more extensive collection,” 

It is to be regretted that in controversies, 
such as that produced by the proceedings of 
this society, advocates adopt the most oppo- 
site extremes. Thus the Rev. Mr. Close pub- 
lishes a sermon, entitled “The restoration of 
ehurches is the restoration of popery ;” 
while a late Hulsean lecturer issues a dis- 
course, headed “ The restoration of Churches 
is the duty of-Christians.” So that a Romish 
logician might say, as the conclusion of the 
syllogism with protestant premises, “ there- 
fore, the restoration of popery is the duty of 
Christians.” 

We insert, with pleasure, the following letter 
or a revered and accomplished correspon- 

ent :-— . 

Sir,—I have just read in Tae Bui.per, 
with much painful interest, the report of the 
late meeting of the Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety, and the announcement of its intended 
dissolution. 

Surely this is both an unwise and unneces- 
sary step. ‘The society has been the means 
of doing a vast amount of good in various 
ways, and is in a position to direct, or at least 
to assist, the growing taste for the study of 
ehurch architecture, of late years unhappily, 
but little understood. 

I was one of its earliest members, and shall 
be one of its latest defenders. I am no su 
porter of any of the extreme ecclesiastical and 
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theological opinions which have been mixed up 
in the minds and doings «f some, and do not 
see afiy necessary connection between the 
simple study of architectural design and those 
views referred to. 

Cannot the Society be remodelled and re- 
formed, and its objects be definitely and déci- 
sively determined? This done, it would be 
the means of yet greater utility, and secare the 
co-operation of many who have looked upon it 
with coldness or suspicion; or even utter dis- 
like. . 

At least, it is due to the members (and es- 
pecially to those who, like myself, have com- 
pounded by one subscription for all future pay- 
ments), to give them an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion as to the question of 
dissolution. That such an evil may be averted, 
and that the present unhappy dissension in our 
church may soon pass away, is the earnest wish 
of your’s, traly, 

A YorxKsHiRE CAMDENIAN. 

Feb. 24th, 1845. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Fes. 18.—Sir John Rennie, president, in 
the chair. 

The paper read was by Mr. De la Garde, 
with a supplement, by Mr. James Green, 
M. Inst. C.E. It contained a history of the 
Canal of Exeter, from the year 1540, when it 
was first projected, to the present time.* In 


1563 the Chamber of Exeter engaged John’ 


Tren, of Glamorganshire, as their engineer, 
and under his directions a canal, with pound 
locks, similar in all essential points to those 
of the present day, was constructed from Wear to 
Exeter. The depths of the canal at first was 
3 ft. by 16 ft. in width ; subsequently, at various 
periods, as the commerce of the city increased, 
the dimensions were enlarged, and after an 
arduous struggle, which extended from the 
year 1563 until 1835, when the Chamber 
eeased to exist as a corporate body, it suc- 
ceeded in perfecting a ship canal from Turf, 
near Topsham, on the river Exe, capable of 
conveying vessels of 500 tons burthen to the 
quays of Exeter. The latter work was accom- 
plished by Mr. James Green, whose reports 
were given, confirmed by those of Mr. ‘Telford. 
They abounded in interesting illustrations of 
engineering difficulties, and the method of over- 
coming them. We may mention one. This was 
in the excavation for the entrance lock at Turf, 
which, after being carried to a depth of 20 feet 
through a stiff alluvial clay without water, was 
pressed down by the embankment 10 feet, and 
the bottom of the lock-pit rose to a greater 
height than the sides, exhibiting on its surface 
peat moss, marine plants, fern, &. A com- 
plete kerbing or sheating of whole timber piles 
was therefore driven, the same being strutted 
by transverse timbers, and the excavation made 
and the lock founded in lengths between the 
transverse struts: as it was feared that the pres- 
sure of water from the tide would have a 
tendency to raise the invertand gate platforms, 
trunks of elm planking were laid in the rubble 
masonry, forming the bed of the invert, which 
were carried under and throughout the lock, 
and terminated in a vertical well beyond the 
higher gates of the lock ; this allowed the sub- 
water to circulate and rise without obstruction. 

This, as well as other ingenious modes of 
overcoming impediments encountered by Mr. 
Green, was highly applauded. The archeo- 
logical researches of Mr. De la Garde, and the 
extracts from old acts and charters respecting 
this canal, were of an interesting character, 
and deserve careful attention, as it must be 
concluded that this is the oldest canal, with 
locks, in the kingdom, having been commenced 
nearly fifty years before the Sankey cut. 

The discussion which ensued, drew from 
Mr. Cubitt a promise of a description of the 
works and oblique weirs on the river Severn, 
which have excited so much discussion among 
engineers. 

he meeting was adjourned to Tuesday 
evening, the 25th inst. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 

Houses 1n Hut..—Mr. Cardwell, in a 
lecture ‘“‘on the architecture of thé present 
age,” seys, for bad construction, no town in 
the kingdom can furnish a greater amber of 
houses than the town of Huil. 


ies 


° A of this 
found in the © 





by Mr. De la Garde, will be 
*? vol, xxviii. Pp 7.~—Ep. 





THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON’S 
FIRST SOIREE. 

Ow Satarday last, Lord Northampton gave 
his first soirée to the Fellows of the Royal 
Society. The rooms were crowded with men 
of station or of note. Royalty, rank, wealth, 
and talent, were all represented. The noble, 
the legislator, the poet, the man of science, 
the artist, were all congregated together, to 
confer mutual pleasure, and, by extending each 
other’s views, motual advantage. 

Ationgst the various objects of interest dis- 
played on the tables were a fuc-simile of the 
“Jate lamented Portland vase ” (as a shop- 
keeper in Regent-street calls it); a model of 
the Chapter House of Salisbury Cathedral, 
exhibited by Mr. Britton ; a recently invented 
instrument, called the “ volute delineator,” for 
forming the lines of the characteristic feature 
of the Tonic capital; a fine portrait of 
George IV., in mosaic, from Mr. Rogers’s 
collection, and some specimens of glass pave- 
ment. The noble and amiable host exerted 
himself, as he always does, to increase the 
gratification of his guests. 





ON PORTLAND STONE. 
BY C. H. SMITH. 


Art the Isle of Portland there are the remains 
of several buildings that were erected with 
stone from the neighbouring quarries, long 
before that material was generally known or 
considered of sufficient value to be used in the 
construction of the principal buildings of the 
hort ogee A large portion of the island has 
been the property of the Crown during many 
centuries, and so early as the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, that monarch caused a castle to be 
erected at Portland, and another on the oppo- 
site shore, near Weymouth; one of these has 
been continued as a garrison to the present 
time, the other has long since been left to ruin; 
nevertheless the stone with which the walls 
are built does not appear to have undergone 
any decomposition worthy of notice. Holin- 
shed, who wrote his Chronicles of England 
prior to the year 1574, has given rather a long 
account of Portland Isle; he has also, in an- 
other part of his works, devoted an entire 
chapter to the subject of “ Quarries of stone 
for building ;” but in neither case has be made 
even the slightest allusion to Portland stone, 
Camden the historian (who.died in ad has 
also minutely described the Island of Portland, 
without mentioning the- stone quarries ; and it 
is worthy of remark, that in the next para- 
graph he describes the island of Purbeck, dis- 
tant about fifteen or twenty miles, as having 
“ many sorts of good stone, from which large 
quantities are carried to London, to the great 
advantage of the inhabitants.” From these 
two eminent writers being wholly silent on the 
subject of Portland stone, we may reasonably 
infer that at that time it was a material not 
generally known or used, except in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the quarries, 

James the First appointed Inigo Jones his 
chief architect and surveyor-general of his 
Majesty’s works; under this appointment he 
had to survey the crown lands at Portland; 
and his discrimination very soon led to the 
introduction of Portland stone for all the prin- 
cipal buildings in and about London. ‘The 
banquetting-room, or military chapel at White- 
hall, was begun in the year 1619, and finished 
in two years. As far as 1 can search or learn, 
this is the earliest building of magnitude con- 
structed with Portland stone in London, or at 
any considerable distanee from the quarries. 
In 1631, Inigo Jones received orders to repair 
the old cathedral of St. Paul; this was per- 
formed by “ casing great part of the outside, 
and adding a grand Corinthian portico to the 
west front, all of Portland stone.” Froin that 
time it became the chief material used for 
ornamental architecture, not only in the south 
of England, but in many parts round the éoasts 
of this country and Iréland. 

After the fire of London in 1666, up to the 
beginning of the present century, the archi- 
tects and builders of London scarcely ever 
thought of using any other kind of stone, ¢x- 
cept for pavements and similar subordinate 
par oses. Sir Christupher Wren used Port 
and stone for St. Paul’s Cathedral and other 

ublic buildings, because he considered it the 
material then known, and on account 

the quarries belonging to the Crown, as well 

as their being most dligibly situated for water 
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carriage. Among the writings of Sir Christo- 


her Wren relative to the stone for St. Paul’s, 

e states, that ‘‘ All the most eminent masons 
of England were of opinion that stone of the 
largest scantlings were there to be found, or 
no where. An inquiry was made after all the 
good stone that England afforded; and next 
to Portland, Rock Abbey stone,* and some 
others in Yorkshire, seemed the best and most 
durable; but large stone for the Paul’s works 
was not easily to be had even there.” 

At first, all the stone brought from Portland 
was obtained from the crown lands on the 
north-east of the island; but, as the demand 
increased, private property in different parts 
became more valuable, and large quantities of 
stone were brought from the west and south- 
east cliffs, without the slightest regard to 
quality, durability, or any other consideration 
of fitness, except that of meeting with an im- 
mediate sale in the market. I have carefully 
looked over many specifications for public and 
private buildings, and find the materials usually 
described to be of the best quality; but the 
general tenour of those parts describing the 
stone to be used rarely amounts to any thing 
more than the mere well-known name, pre- 
ceded by an adjective, such as “ good Port- 
land stone;” but what is to constitute that 
“goodness” is altogether undefined. 

Large quantities of Portland stone of an in- 
ferior quulity are brought to London, not be- 
causé the island is deficient in the best kind, 
but because all our large buildings are exe- 
euted by contracts, at so remarkably low a 
price, that the mason’s study is not what kind 


of stone will be most durable, but what stone 


can be wrought by the workmen most. expe- 
ditiously, and thereby yield the largest profit ; 
and of course the proprietors of quarries will 
only send such stone into the market as is 
likely to suit his customers. St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and many of the churches and other large 
buildings, erected in the reign of Queen Anne, 
were constructed with stone very superior, as 
far as regards durability, to the greater quan- 
tity now used; and yet the quarries from whence 
those sources were derived have been deserted 
beyond the memory of any inhabitants now 
living at Portland; and the only reason as- 
signed is, because the merchants find they can- 
not sell such stone, on account of its being a 
little harder, and thereby more expensive to 
work, 

Whenever a number of large buildings are 
being erected at the same time, the demand for 
stone of the best quality is greater than the 
quarries already opened can supply. The con- 
tractors are bound under a heavy penalty to 
finish the work by a given time, and hence are 
compelled to use a material which perhaps 
they would otherwise reject. It may be owing 
to circumstances of this kind that portions of 
the stone used in buildings so recently erected, 
as the park entrances from Piccadilly, are 
already in a state of decomposition ; the same 
remarks may be applied to some of the stone 
used about the new buildings of the British 
Museum. Most readers are probably aware 
of the deplorable condition that Blackfriars 
Bridge was in before the repairs were com- 
menced: I have been informed by persons who 
recollected the building of it, that the masonry 
presented innumer évidences of slow, 
though certain decay, before the bridge was 
quite finished, in the yéar 1770. I shall notice 
one more example, merely to shew how com- 
pletely this subject has been neglected here- 
tofore, even by men of first-rate eminence. 

e, whom we all admited for his abilities and 
munificence, who had risen to the most distin- 
guished rank in his profession, whose percep- 
tion and discerm#ivent in most things were more 
acute than in thé génerality of men,—yez, the 
late Sir John Soane, #out twenty or twenty- 
five years since, allowed the front of his own 
freehold residence in Liweoln’s-Inn Fields to 
be constructed with Portland stone of such an 
inferior quality, that it ig already evidently 
mouldering away. Tt is probable that too 
much confidence was placed in the mason, who 
ought to have known better, and have acted 
differently. 

Abundant examples of defective Portland 
stone might be pointed out; but when we con- 


sider that the stone brought from the island, |, 


good, bad, and indifferent, is all shipped from 








* The ashlar at the east end of Greenwich Hospital appears 
Fy Roche Abbey stone, which is likely to be the pm as 
C. Wren had a high opinion of that material, 





the same pier, which is a very small one, and | 


that notwithstanding the blocks are marked 
in the quarry, so as to denote from whence 
they were obtained, it is possible that some of 
them may be misplaced, we ought not to be 
surprised if occasionally a very bad stone is 
conspicously placed in a building that is other- 
wise in excellent condition; and this we find 
more particularly to be the case in our modern 
structures, arising no doubt sometimes from 
ignorance or inattention, but often from some 
trifling interest, such as using a stone because 
it is just of the dimensions required. 

These events seem to have brought about an 
important investigation, in which the reputa- 
tion and interest of persons connected with 
architecture are deeply concerned. The Port- 
land merchants had enjoyed the supply of 
stone to London and the south of England for 
an almost uninterrupted period of more than 
200 years; I say almost, because in the year 
1804 a duty of 26/. 8s. per cent. was imposed on 
all stone conveyed by sea from one port of 
Great Britain to another. This was a tem- 
porary injury to the Portland trade, for large 
quantities of Bath stone were brought to 
London by canals, and consequently free of 
duty; but in 1823 the coast-duty was taken off, 
and Portland again took the lead for all su- 
perior buildings. But its character was 
stained, and public confidence was lost, in 
consequence of a few individuals bringing 
shiploads of rubbishing stone into the markets, 
which was used by the unwary masons for all 
purposes. Many of our noblest structures, 
which were constructed with these defective 
materials, rapidly assumed the appearance of 
premature ruin; the architects and proprietors 
of buildings united in one universal outery 
against all kinds of Portland stone; and it has 
been condemned without inquiring into the 
cause of complaint, as wholly unfit and un- 
worthy of being used in substantial edifices, 

To explain and illustrate the numerous 
qualities and localities of Portland stone would 
far exceed the usual limits of an essay. You 
will see by analysis* that the ingredients are 
apportioned in this stone much the same as in 
most other oolites, therefore, its quality depends 
greatly upon the manner in which the com- 
ponent parts are united. There are not fewer 
than fifty or sixty quarries already opened at 
the Isle of Portland, most of them along the 
north-east and north-west cliffs, at an elevation 
of several hundred feet above the sea. The 
stone from each of these quarries, and from 
different beds in the same quarry, almost 
always presents some minute particularities, 
which, on very attentive examination, serve 
to distinguish it from others. In many in- 
stances, these distinctions are so conspicuous 
as to be evident on the most casual inspection. 

By minutely and attentively examining a 
specimen of Portland stone that is found after 
fifteen or twenty years’ exposure to the weather, 
to be in a decomposing condition, its charac- 
teristic features will be on the whole lighter 
coloured than such as is known to be good 
stone, arising partly from the entire mass being 
less crystalline, and from spots, veins, and 
rings of a lighter tint than the ground. The 
whitest parts are generally least cemented and 
most friable; the stone is altogether of an 
open, powdery texture: and the pores or va- 
cuities being numerous compared with the bulk 
of solid matter, render it deficient in weight 
for its size. 

Portland stone of the most durable quality 
is comparatively heavy, of a uniform colour, 
or rather darker than the last described, 
owing to the quantity of cement of a compact 
crystalline texture regularly dispersed through- 
out the pores; and hence it will resist a 





* The following analysis of oolites, as given by Professor 
Daniell, in the report on the selection of stone for building 
the new Houses of Parliament, will shew how nearly the pro- 
portional quantitiesof the component parts in four specimens, 
possessing very different degrees of durability when exposed 
to the weather, approach éach other. They are chiefly com- 
posed of carbonate of lime; the greatest difference does not 
amount to three per cent. of that material, and the Portland 
contains a small quantity of silica. 
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greater force to crush it, or to disintegrate 
the particles. The following comparison will 
shew the relative peculiarities of good and bad 
Portland stone, considering the specimen when 
examined, subject in every respect to the same 
conditions, such as being equally wet, or 


dry, &e. 

GooD. BAD. 
Preponderance of weight .. Deficiency of weight, 
Dark coloure ee ee Light coloured. 


Uniform colour Party coloured. 


Compact and crystalline 2 Open and powdery, 
Hard to crush . ee ee Friable. 

W hat are technically called glass veins vary 
from aline to an inch or more in breadth, and 
often run completely through a block; they 
retain their original whiteness, while all the re- 
maining surface becomes covered with lichens; 
or if, in London, with soot and dirt; whereas 
the “ party-coloured”’ just named looks more 
us if some whitish fluid had been sprinkled or 
thrown upon the stone in patches. Glass veins 
may be considered unsightly, but they are by 
no means perishable, neither do they fa- 
cilitate decay in way whatever. If they occur 
in steps, pavements, or any other situation, 
subject to considerable wear, there hardness will 
soon occasion them to be conspicuously above’ 
the general level; therefore such variation of 
colour is no defect beyond appearance, and 
causing a surface to wear irregularly. 

According to the observations of Professors 
Daniell and Wheatstone, at the end of the 
report on the selection of stone for building 
the new Houses of Parliament, the following 
inference may be drawn: that in all stones of 
the same class, the heaviest kind, or that which 
has the greatest specific gravity, is the most 
durable and best suited for architectural works ; 
this is given as a sort of general rule, “though 
liable to individual exceptions ;”’ but it appears 
to hold good with all the varieties of Portland 
stone. The specimens from which the follow- 
ing weights have been obtained are among 
those which have been most tested by exposure 


to weather :— 
Weight per Cubic Foot. 
lbs. oz. drs. 
Grove quarries, best or lower bed, stands 


the weather pretty well*............ 147 10 11 
Way-croft quarries, top bed, best stone 

BE TIMRINGL, 6 cw accccccecececocccces 135 8 12 
Vearn-street quarry, top bed .......... 134 10 0 
Castles quarry, between the flint beds, 

decomposing quality............+..+ 132 5 8 
Gosling’s quarry, bottom bed, decom- 

poets rapidly ......cccccccccccccces 131 4 8 


—Lithology ; in Trans. of British Architects. 








Tae Smoxe Nuisance. — On Thursday 
week, Mr. Mackinnon moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to “prohibit the nuisance of 
smoke from the furnaces of factories.” The 
hon. gentleman stated, that the bill was almost 
identical in its provisions with that he obtained 
leave to bring in last session. He proposed to 
take the discussion on the second reading. 


. After a conversation between Mr. Bright, Mr. 


Ferrand, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Milnes, Mr. Borth- 
wick, Mr, Hawes, and Mr. M. Phillips, the 
Earl of Lincoln said he apprehended that 
there were two questions before the house— 
first, whether it was possible by any legislation 
to suppress this nuisance, and in the second 
place, whether the scheme proposed was prac- 
ticable? With reference to the first question, 
he was inclined to believe that it was possible 
considerably to abate, if not altogether to re- 
move, the nuisance, He had been in commu- 
nication with some scientific gentlemen on the 
subject, but he doubted whether the biil of his 
hon. friend would be operative. If on discus- 
sion the house should be of that opinion, he 
should be prepared to introduce a measure of 
his own, being persuaded that the subject 
itself was not only important with reference to 
the public health, but also in an economical 
point of view. Mr. Muntz said that there 
were many difficulties connected with the 
subject. It might be practicable to effect the 
hon. mover’s object in respect of some trades, 
but it would be impracticable in the case of 
others. Any atteript of the sort with respect 
to the iron trade would-ruin it. Any legisla- 
tion onthe subject required great care, and 
ought to be well’ considered. After a few 























po Be | 333 words from Mr. M, Phillips, Mr. Becket, Mr. 
ter. | g& | 3 g5)|Kettom | Gill, and Mr. Alderman Copeland, leave was 
=~ a rm . * . 
25 | f86 given to bring in the bill. 

Silicon... 4... 9o50 Bie a roy tae ¥20 -| i..4. * The reason of this stone being so much heavier than any 
Carbonate of lime.....| 93°59 | 94°52 | 95°16 | 92°17 other marketable stone in the island, is its being so full of 
Carbonate of maghesia|} 2°90 2°50 1°20 4°10 shells, which are of much greater specific gravity than the 
Iron alumina ........ *80 1°20 *50 “90 general mass; we must not ere Le that this stone is 
Water and loss ...... 2°71 1°78 1°94 2°83 considerably more durable than any the others, notwith- 

’Bitumen.,.....+-.02«-|A trace.| A trace,|Atrace.| Atrace. | standing its weight far exceeds them, 
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LAMP-POST AND TROPHY FROM CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 
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IRON LAMP-POST AND TROPHY FROM 
CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 

Sir,—I have been long desirous of adding 
to the beautiful collection of sketches which 
have appeared in your journal. The con- 
tinued publication of judiciously-selected ex. 
amples from the works of ancient and modern 
art is of infinite use to the inquiring reader; 
and forms a very powerful auxiliary to the 
attempts which the Government is now making 
to diffuse a correct taste among all classes, 

With this idea, I have sent you a drawing of 
what at first sight may appear a very humble 
subject. It is but a lamp-post, but it is one 
designed by the master-hand of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and it illustrates in a remarkable manner 
what may be done in small matters by the 
pencil of genius, and how the admiration of 
the spectator may be excited without straining 
after effect, or violating the laws of propriety. 

The lamp-post stands in the middle of the 
west court of Chelsea Hospital. It is of iron, 
and 19 feet in height; the pedestal 5 feet 
8 inches square. 

There appears to be no doubt that it is as 
old as the hospital, the first stone of which was 
laid by King Charles II., in 1682, and the 
buildings were completed in 1690, from the 
design, as is well known, of that unrivalled 
English architect, Sir Christopher Wren. 

Such a composition as this simple stand, 
placed on two or three steps with proper angle- 
posts and curb, would make a very much better 
ornamental centre to some of our public tho- 
roughfares than many which have been put up 
of late years. Compare it, for instance, with 
the strange affair at Charing-cvoss, the bod- 
kins at the end of the Pow try, the Waithman 
block, or that poor dear deperted monumentthey 
have just pulled down at’ Battle-bridge (I sup- 
pose because it was so ugly, as to make the 
omnibus horses shy at. it) with its statue of 
George IV., immortalized by the satiric needle 
of George Cruickshank as resembling at @ 
distant view a sack of flour, and at a nearer 
approach Dusty Bob in a blanket. 

_As an inhabitant of Chelsea, I may perhaps: 
be excused for my excessive admiration of 
Wren’s noble building; I devoutly believe, 
and I know several eminent architects are of 
the same opinion, that the chapel of Chelsea. 
Hospital is a finer work of art than the 
chapel at Greenwich,—the latter was designed: 
by Athenian Stuart. 

I have endeavoured to represent im. my 
smaller sketch one of the} military trophies 
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carved in stone at the entrance gates; which 
are very original and of striking beauty.. These 
sketches from the outside of the buililing afford! 
some little proof of what might be obtained: 











from the structure itself... . 6... 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


In a report on the agriculture of Norfolk 
by Mr. Barugh Almack, published in the last 
part of the journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, there is a valuable chap- 
ter on “Tenure,” wherein the writer very 
properly urges:— - 

‘st. That to induce a man to exert to the 
utmost such ability as he possesses, you must 
shew him that his doing so will be rewarded 
by benefits to himself, and not merely to others, 
who have no just claim to the exclusive ad- 
vantages of the fruit of his labour; in other 
words, to prompt men to great and extraordi- 
nary industry, you must satisfy them they shall 
certainly be rewarded for their exertions, by at 
least participating in those permanent improve- 
ments which they alone have created. 

“2nd. That, in order to gain the advantage 
of first-rate talent, added to sufficient capi- 
tal, you must not trust to chance, but hold out 
some advantages to attract and secure to your- 
self those select men as tenants.” 

The late Mr. Coke (afterwards Earl of Lei- 
cester), to whom Norfolk owes great part of 
its fame as an agricultural district, acted on 
these pres and both granted leases and 
offered inducements to good tenants. 

‘“‘ To secure the assistance and advantages of 
first-rate talent in the improvement of 
his estates,” says Mr. Almack, “ Mr. Coke 
gave, not only security that each should 
reap a certain portion of the benefits arising 
from his own exertions and skill, but he 
provided superior houses, and other ac- 
commodation, for his first-class tenants. 
This, undoubtedly, was well adapted to the 
object in view. I am not about to advocate a 
great outlay, in every case, on farm-houses and 
farm-buildings, nor any outlay inconsistent with 
the occupation and business of the tenants ; but 
there should be, on all farms, such buildings, 
conveniently arranged, as are necessary for the 
economical carrying on of the farm, and no 
more than are necessary, so that they may be 
kept in good order at moderate expense. 

“There should also be such a dwelling- 
house as is suitable for the management of the 
farm, and appropriate, as a residence, for the 
family of a man who possesses talent, and such 
an amount of capital, as is invested in that 
occupation. When, in any thing, we are de- 
termined to have the best of its kind, we must 
be prepared to pay the best price for it, more 
especially in this case, when the value is cer- 
tainly known to the party who has it to dis- 
pose of.”’ 

The advantages of this course are so appa- 
rent, that we might expect to find it univer- 
sally followed. Such, however, is not the case ; 
for though Jandlords may admit it to be the 
best means of obtaining great and permanent 
improvement in the soil, they are not willing 
to give up the power they have over their own 
property. 

In order to meet this objection, Mr. Almack 
says, — “I would venture to submit, that if 
Great Britain were divided into three parts, 
and each let separately under one of the fol- 
lowing agreements, all the land might be cul- 
tivated in the highest possible manner; for, 
although this division would allow each owner 
and each tenant to select the one agreement 
best suited to his own feelings, all would be so 
far founded on justice to the party who ex- 
pended his capital for the improvement of the 
soil, as to insure the most liberal outlay of it: 

“Ist. Leases, 

“2nd. Insert a clause in the lease granted, 
under which the owner should have the power 
to cancel it, on giving eighteen months’ notice, 
and paying to the tenant such sum as two arbi- 
trators (one for each party) should think a 
fair compensation to the tenant for his perma- 
hent improvements, bearing in mind all the cir- 
cumstances of the case affecting landlord or 
tenant, 

“3rd. By giving the tenant a clause, under 
an agreement as a yearly tenancy, by which he 
would be entitled to a fair and equitable allow- 
ance for all permanent improvements made at 

is expense, but with the sanction of the owner, 
On written notice’ of such intended: improve- 
ments having been given to the latter or his 
agent, and not having been answered within a 
given period, or in time to prevent that outlay 
which the owner of the land would not sanc- 
tion.” 

We recommend this view of the question to 
the consideration of all landowners. 
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LETTERN-STAND, LITTLEBURY CHURCH. 


Tue reading-desk in the choir of ancient 
churches was termed a lettern, or lecturn, 
from lego, to read; and a reader was called 
a lector, or lecturer. The earliest letterns 
known in this country are of wood, but many 
are found of brass, often in the shape of an 
eagle, with extended wings, upon a pedestal. 

The annexed engraving represents the lower 





part of alettern belonging to Littlebury Church 
near Audley End, Essex. It, was found by 
our artist about two years ago in a lumber- 
room attached to the chureh, where also, 
amongst other rubbish, was the font-cover. 
The plan of the stand is six-sided; each side 
is slightly curved inward. It belongs to the 
last period of pointed architecture. 
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WORKS IN THE PROVINCES, 

Art Portsmouth, the fortifications are being 
repaired and strengthened. The old gun- 
carriages on the King’s Bastion have been 
replaced by new, and eight 32-pounders, 
instead of four, mounted.. Blockhouse Fort, 
commanding the mouth of the harbour, will 
shortly display a double instead of a single (as 
formerly) row of teeth ; and it is contemplated 
to remove the old victualling store, upon which 
stands the old telegraph on the platform, in 
order to extend’ the Platform Battery to the 
Round Tower. Works will also be erected on 
Southsea Common, between the Castle and 
the King’s Bastion.’ 

At Wolverhampton, a project is on foot to 
establish a company for the purpose of sup- 

lying the town with water. The services of 
Mr. Thomas Wickstead; the engineer, have 
been secured. The estimated outlay required 
is 25,5007. 

At’ Louth, ‘a public meeting was lately 








held, for the purpoge of determining the best 
mode of testifying respect, for the memory of 
the late William Allison ; when it was 
that the most appropriate mode of testifying 
the public estimation of his worth would be in 
the erection of alms-houses in the town of 
Louth, to be ealléd: “ Allison’s. Alms-houses,” 
the patronage of which shall be invested in 
the family and descendants of the deceased 
in such manner as shall be hereafter settled 
by a deed of trust, Subscriptions were forth- 
with entered into, st 

At Southend, the extension of the pier is 
proceeding so rapidly as to leave no doubt of 
its being completed early ‘in the- approsching 
season. With the exception of only twenty- 
seven piles, the whole of them have been 
driven, and most of them braced. The plank- 
ing is also ready, and the workmen are em- 
ployed in preparing the res which is to be 
of wood, This important addition, when com- 
pleted, will afford to the visitors a distinct view 
of the fleets, both inward and outward 
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tonveying the commerce of the world. At 
the head of the pier, ships of every burthen 
will not only be distinguishable, but in most 
instances within hail; and the depth of water 
will enable them to land or receive passengers 
during the ebb of the tide. 

At Bungay, the theatrical speculation having 
$0 entirely failed as to bring the stage proper- 
ties and theatre to the hammer, the building 
has been purchased by a company, who intend 
mmediately to convert it into a corn-hall. 

he building, being in the centre of the 
town, is eligibly situated, and easy of access. 
It is intended to throw ample light upon the 
stalls from the roof, and it is understood thut 
there will be one or more rooms attached, 
suitable for committees or other parties fé- 
quiring a public place of meeting. 

At Wisbeach, a great addition to the nuthiber 
of houses has been made in the last few 
months. Several pieces of land have been sold 
at high rates for building purposes. 
piece known as the late Mr. Girdlestoti’s 
garden, near Blackfriars-brige, has been béilt 
upon and graced with the names “ Angenoria” 
and “ Ruby” streets. Other new streets are 
in course of erection at the back of the new 
parade, in East-field. A stimulus to improve- 
ment in domestic architecture has been given 
by the examples of Messrs. W. and As Peck- 
over, the bankers, whose new erections on the 
north beach are now approaching completion, 
and present a striking contrast to the dingy 
dwellings which until lately occupied their 
sites. Mr. W. Peckover’s residence is in the 
old English style, with high pitched roofs, 
ornamental gables, twisted chimneys, &¢. 
That destined for Mr. A Peckover, thotigh 
Jess ornate, forms a more substantial-looking 
pile, and has a good appearance. 

At Lincoln, it is confidently expected that 
during the present year greater improvements 
will take place in that city than have evef tékten 

lace in one year before, so that mechiéhies 
and labourers will be fully employed. The 
county goal is to be enlarged at the costof éevéral 
thousand pounds; the hospital is alsé to be 
enlarged ; the temperance hall will be efééted ; 
® public walk constructed ; many of thé shops 
are to be pulled down and rebuilt if the 
London style, and it is expected that not less 
than fifty new houses will shortly be com- 
menced. Extensive sales of household pro- 
perty in Lincoln are continually taking place, 
and peoweliy speaking the prices obtained are 
exorbitant. 

At York, a new lecture-hall for the Me- 
chanies’ Institute is about to be built. Thé 
money already raised amounts to 520/. 

At Sandwich, it is in contemplation to erect 
a new day school in connection with the 
Independent Chapelin thattown. W. Harris, 
Esq., who upon all occasions affecting the well- 
being of the poor is foremost to assist, has 
contributed 100/. towards the building fund. 

At Burton, in Lincdlfshire, a new day 
school, in connection with Wesleyan Dis- 
senters, has just been completed. The build- 
ing consists of two stories, with a wide passage 
in the centre. ‘lié upper room is for the 
school, and is 53 feet long by 25 feet wide. 
Beneath, on one side of the passage, is a 
comfortable house of three rooms for the 
téachér, and on the other side, a room, about 
23 feet by 25-feet. possibly for an infant school, 
at some time. The whole of the common 
bricks—the front is of stock-bricks—amount- 
ing probably to seventy thousand, were the 

- of a weulthy member of the Wesleyan 

ody. 








Tuer Cuurcn or Aut Saints, Dor- 
GHESTER, has been recently rebuilt, under the 
direction of Mr. Benjamin Ferrey. It for- 
merly stood in a very objectionable posi- 
tion, blocking up the pavement, and at 
the . west, and close to the entrance, 
were fish shambles. These, by the inter- 
ference of .the Town Council, have been 
removed. The new building is erected in the 
Decorated style of architecture: it consists of 
three bodies separated by arcades; the whole 
building is finished in a superior manner. The 
stained glass in the east window will be pre- 
sented by the Bishop of Salisbury. At present 

he tower terminates a little above the roofs; 
ut it is intended that it shall be surmounted 
ya lofty stoné spire. ‘The expense. of the 
lildipg, exclusive of. the spire, has been about 
0007. The church contains 700 sittings. 


- 














THE EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEII. 


Tue Academy of Fine Arts, in Paris, has 
received a report from its perpetual secretary, 
M. Raoul-Rochette, on the present progress 
and condition of the excavations at Pompeii, 
in which he earnestly calls attention to the 
rapid decay by which the exhumation of these 
remains is speedily followed, for want of due 

féeautions. 

« While rendering justice (he says) to the 
intelligence with which these explorations are 
edtiducted under the direction of a minister 
80 étilightened as the Chevalier Santangelo, 
it i impossible to see without pain the gra- 
dial decay of the buildings of Pompeii. After 
art ifiterval of six years 1 have found almost 
effiged paintings which I had previously be- 
held fresh and uninjured. This ruin, with 
whieh Pompeii is threatened, seems owing to 
thé tiégléct, in the majority of instances, of 
thé fiidst simple precautions demanded for the 
préservation of paintings; such, for instance, 
as that of adding a roof to the walls on which 
they ate found ; or, better still, covering them 
with ¢laged frames, as has been done in parts, 
and might be done everywhere at trifling ex- 

etisé. For want of repair, however, these 
frames, where they have been employed, are 
retidéted ineffectual, as I found lamentably 

toved iff the ‘ House of Adonis.’ A general 
Deliof prevails in Naples that Pompeii is des- 
tinéd onee more—and this time irrevocably— 
to perish at no distant day; and owing to this 
anti¢ipation, but too well grounded, there is a 
me ge to abandon the place to its fate 
without an attempt at retarding the destruc- 
tion by tieasures of precaution, which in any 
ease would cost but little, and which might be 
more effeetual than is imagined. ‘The Neapo- 
lita Government will owe a serious reckoning 
to thé learning of Europe, when the disap- 

arance of Pompeii, daily going on before 
its eyes, shall have been consummated by the 
fault of those whom fortune had made the 
masters of such a treasure. They seem to 
think they do all that can be required of them 
when they transport from the old city to the 
muséimis of Naples its most important paint- 
ings. But how are these very paintings, 
affirmed to be thus snatched from destruction, 
treated? They are placed between layers of 
plaster, and shut up in wooden cases, where 
they remain for years buried in the warerooms 
of the Museum. Thus, the paintings removed 
béfore my former visit, more than six years 
ago, from the street of Fortune, and that of 

lercury, aré still at this moment io their 
ptisoti of plaster and woud—as completely lost 
to as and science as they were beneath the 
voleanic crust, and far more compromised as 
to their preservation under the present than 
the former covering. Who shall venture to 
say in what condition these paintings will be 
found when withdrawn, at the close of seven 
or eight years, from their plaster beds? And 
what, at any rate, can justify this seclusion, for 
a term so prolonged, of these works in a 
museum, all whose treasures should be open to 
the student and the public ?””—Globe. 








Tur Roya, Excuance.—It appears from 
areport presented to the corporation that the 
payments already made in respect of the new 
Exchange, and the new Greshatn College, 
amount together to the sum of £100,244. 17s. 
7d., and the amount yet required is estimated 
by the committee at £15,000. A detailed 
report is promised at Midsummer next. 

Drawin@s BY THE LATE ADAM LEE.— 
We perceive that the entire series of very 
beautiful and highly interesting drawings in 
water-colours, by Adam Lee, Esq., F.S.A., 
deceased, late resident officer of the Royal 
Office of Works at Westminster, are to be 
sold by auction towards the close of April. 
They consist of plans, sections, and perspective 
views of the ancient Palace of Westminster, 
in the times of Edward the Confessor, Rufus, 
Stephen, Edward III., Richard I{., and Eliza- 
beth; particularly, two most elaborate and 
beautiful drawings of the interior of St. Ste- 

hen’s Chapel, as it appeared in the time of 

dward III., beantifully illuminated with gold, 
and giving all the elaborate details of the 
painted glass and architectural ornaments. 
Also, plaus for restoring the Palace, and views 
illustrative of the coronation ceremonials of 
George IV. and William 1V. 
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The Geometric Tracery of Brancepeth Church, 
in the County of Durham. By Roserr 
Wuutam Bitiines. Published for the 


Author by T. and W. Boone. London, 
1 


845. 


Tuts is a farther exposition of the mode in 
which the Gothic architects produced by rule 
their apparently capricious tracery, as before 
set forth in the author’s “Geometric Panelin 
of Carlisle Cathedral,” and should be studied 
by all who wish to ‘understand the spirit of 
pointed architecture. The paneling here illus- 
trated belonged, it is supposed, to the ancient 
rood-screen of Brancepeth Church, and is 
attributed to about the year 1500. Although 
only about 10 feet long, and 4 feet 3 inches 
high, it contains twenty-seven panels of tracery, 
each widely differing from the other, yet all 
formed ou geometric principles. 

“‘ It is satisfactory to find (says the author) 
that the more we examine Gothic architecture, 
the more we are convinced that chance was in 
no possible way connected with the linear de- 
signs of construction. The most exuberant 
richness of contour can, by a careful analysis, 
be reduced to simple geometric rules; and, in 
the investigation of laws of description which 
we have here endeavoured to exhibit, it has 
been curious to observe how extraordinary an 
alteration, in the general features of such panels 
as have fallen under our notice, is effected by 
a very slight deviation in that most simple of 
all curves—the are of a circle.” 

We propose to represent one of the Carlisle 
—_ in an early number of this journal ; and, 

y means of it, to explain the mode adopted to 
produce them: in the interim we recommend 
all our readers who are engaged either in de- 
signing or executing Gothic tracery, to obtain 
the little volume of which we are now speak- 
ing. Mr. Billings, although still a young man, 
has produced a number of elaborate and ex- 
cellent works on architectural subjects, and is 
entitled to warm commendation aud support. 
His work on Carlisle Cathedral contains forty- 
eight drawings; that on Durham Cathedral, 
seventy-five; and his first book, the Temple 
Chureh, thirty-one; the latter, moreover, 
were wholly engraved by the author, as well 
as drawn. 


The Antiquarian and Architectural Year Book 
Jor 1844. Newby, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
dish-square. London: 1845. 


Tue object of this work, which is to be 
continued annually, is to gather into one view 
all discoveries and proceedings for the year, 
both in primeval and medieval antiquities; to 
afford notices of new ecclesiastical structures, 
and the restoration of buildings of the same 
character, where the erection or adaptation are 
of sufficient magnitude to warrant description ; 
and to supply information on important works 
onantiquities and architecture, published during 
the year. 


We think the idea a good one, and cordially 
wish success to the attempt. Nor indeed is 
there any reason to doubt it, for, as the editor 
remarks in his preface :—‘* No time can be 
more propitious for the publication of such a 
volume than the present. Our national monu- 
ments, nay every relic of our country which 
has undergone the baptism of years, is re- 
garded with an interest which, though perhaps 
newly, has nevertheless been powerfully, 
awakened. Antiquity and the study of it is 
no longer exclusive, and antiquarians have 
ceased to be objects of contempt, or, to speak 
mildly, of derision, Antiquity has become 
popular. It has found its way out of the 
libraries of the learned, and made for itself an 
abiding place in the book closet of the man of 
business—of the poor scholar—of the artist. 
It is among all and with all. Its professors 
find honour among us, and they who study any 
of its multiform* divisions are regarded with 
more than common attention, and their Jabours 
looked upon with interest. Every literary 
effort, therefore, which has for 9 object the 
illustration of the past for the better know- 
ledge of the present or the future, is likely to 
be received into favour, and its efforts crowned 
with success.” 

The present volume is dedicated, with great 
propriety, to “ John Britton, Esq., F.S.A., 98 
a slightacknowledgmentof the high estimation 
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entertained for his talents and his labours ;”’* and 
forms a very interesting record of fagitive 
essays on archeological subjects that have come 
before the public during the past year, antiqua- 
rian investigations, and published works. ‘lhe 
various articles are arranged under the heads,— 
primeval antiquities; medieval antiquities, 
ecclesiastical architecture (chiefly notices of 
old churehes and restorations), and biblio- 
graphy. There are not rege original com- 
munications, but these may be expected to 
increase in ensuing volunies when the publica- 
tion is known. The principal papers are those 
which were read at the Canterbury meeting of 
the Archeological Association; a meeting 
which has led to more writing and printing 
than could possibly have been anticipated by 
those who projected and arranged it. 

We shall be glad to learn that the “ Anti- 
quarian and Architectural Year Book” has 
had a large sale. 








Correspondence, 


JURISDICTION OF OFFICIAL REFEREES AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF SCHEDULE (r) AS TO 
PROJECTIONS. 


Sir,—In ‘accordance with my prothise to 
continue the discussion of this subject, I would 
first, to supply an héatus in my last letter, set 
out the form of notice from the district sur- 
veyor, issued in consequence of an application 
from him to the official referees: “ ‘That the 
said works were not a sufficient commence- 
ment prior to the Ist day of Jahuary, 1845, to 
take them out of the operations of the Metro- 
politan Building Act, 7 & 8 Vict.; and that, 
in the event of your proceeding therewith 
without giving me such notice as is required 
by the aforsaid Act, the said work will be 
liable to be abated as a nuisance.” 


Here is a palpable recognition of a “ com- 
mencement,” and where is the authority to de- 
fine the extent of it? more especially, as 
stated in my last letter, the “ commencement” 
having been made upon admitted legal notice 
under the former Act. The ground of com- 
plaint to the official referees, upon which by 
their decision the summons was issued (a copy 
of which was sent to the party complained of), 
also raised the question of the proposed build- 
ings being in contravention of sect. E as to 
projections. The official referees upon this 
ground of complaint issue, or sanction the dis- 
trict surveyor issuing, his summons, and, with 
a plan of tke locus in guo before them, evi- 
dently admit the operation of sect, E, as re- 
straining buildings eh projecting before the 
general line of buildings in any street: with 
this impression (signified in the same 
summons), that under the new Act no such 
buildings could be erected, it would appear to 
be a farce to complain “of your proceeding 
therewith without giving me due notice, as is re- 
quired by the aforesaid Act,” which brings us 
to the discussion of schedule E as relating to 
projections. The ground of complaint by the 
district surveyor to the official referees being 
thus: “and, lastly, the whole are projected 
buildings beyond the general line of the fronts 
of the houses, viz. being 29 feet before those 
already erected in Princes-place, vide plan, and 
contrary to the said hahobale E.” The his- 
tory of the matter is this :-——Princes-place, as 
Stated, is 29 feet from the public road, then 
comes a vacant piece of ground on which 
these five fourth-rate houses are commenced, 
and then another row of houses in a line with 
Princes-place. ‘The information to the re- 
ferees states that the intended houses com- 
menced next the road have a return wall 
24 feet deep, or 5 feet short of the front of the 
above-mentioned houses. 


The heading of the clause in the Act is, 
“ Projected buildings beyond the general line 
of buildings, and from other external walls ;” 
it will be perceived in the above quoted infor- 
mation to the official referees, that the district 
surveyor has quoted the words of this recital, 
without pursuing the inquiry asto what the enact- 
ment was, viz.: “ And with regardto buildings 
already built or hereafter to be re-built, as to 
bow windows or other projections of any kind.” 





* We hear that a committee is being formed for thé 
Purpose of paying some public t to this estimable 
gentleman in acknowl ent of his long career of exten~ 
sive usefulness, We will gladly aid such a proposition. 





The words here used seem clearly to define | 


that what was contemplated as to projections 
related only “to buildings already built or 
hereafter to be rebuilt;’? and then follows, 
“ Such projections must neither be built with, 
not be added to any buildings or any face of an 
external wall thereof, so as to extend beyond 
the general line of the fronts of the houses.” 
Using the term projection in its ofdinary sense 
(not claiming the limitation of the above 
elause), would imply buildings proceeding 
from, and not, as in this case, being commenced 
at, the edge of the road actually advancing in 
progress towards the general line of the houses 
in the street. After the great deliberation 
that was given to the subject, many sessions 
passing over before the bill was in a eondition 
to become an Act, it would be injustice to the 
framers of it to imagine that other than the 
common sense reading of the above extract was 
their intention. Had the intention been that 
which the district surveyor assumes, sanc- 
tioned by the referees, it is impossible to ima- 
gine that the talent engaged in the y tg 
tion of the Act could have lost sight of the few 
words that, suggested in parenthesis, in addi- 
tionto the existing enactment, would have nade 
the matter thoroughly intelligible. 

“ And with regard to buildings already built 
or hereafter to be rebuilt, as to bow-windows 
or other projections of any kind” (and with 
regard to buildings hereafter to be built) “ such 
projections must neither be built with, nor be 
added to, any (swch) building on any face of an 
external wall thereof” (and no new building 
shall be erected) “so as to extend beyond the 
general line of the fronts of the houses, &c.” 

It would also appear, that to any new baild- 
ings now or hereafter erected, at a future 
period, projections might be made theréto 
“ beyond the general line of the front of the 
houses,”’ as not being controlled by the words 
“ buildings already built or hereafter to be re- 
built.” 

A most important point presents itself for 
discussion, a8 to the extent of application 
of the large equitable powers intrusted to the 
referees, which would appear to have been 80 
intrusted to them to accommodate the Act to 
peculiar cases not precisely met by any positive 
direction, and not to be applied in contraven- 
tion of a special enactment. I shall be glad to 
induce the opinion of some of your correspon- 
dents learned in the law upon a case thus cir- 
cumstanced, in which I am now professionally 
concerned, by putting the facts before them in 
a subsequent letter— Your obedient servant, 

Greenway Rosrns, Architect. 

22nd Feb. 1845. 





SALE OF ARCHITECTURAL PRINTS AND 
DRAWINGS. 


Sir,—I read the letter of a member of the 
Association of Architectural Draughtsmen in 
your last number with pleasure, and am glad 
to find that they are looking forward to thé 
establishment of a separate and distinct exhi- 
bition of architectural drawings and a museum. 

In the first volume of THe Buitnoer I 
ventured tu offer a few suggestions to this 
society with every feeling of respect, and am 
now shine to make a proposition, which I trust, 
will be received by them in the same spirit. 

I am very fond of the study of architecture, 
and in oily Teieure hours can enjoy the luxury 
of being possessed, if only for a time, of a 
good engraving or drawing, and having but 
small means, as is the case with many of my 
class, I find some difficulty in supplying my 
wants for contemplation and study. I allude 
to the great difficulty found by young men who 
are anxious to obtain information from such 
sources, their being no place in London where 
architectural prints can be obtained in an 
great variety or quantity, therefore beg to call 
the attention of the above society to the con- 
sideration of the following plan :— 

If they have an exhibition of architecture, 
they must have alarge room,! therefore propose 
that they establish a depot for the sale and 
purchase of prints and drawings of all styles of 
architecture, and every art and trade connected 
with it. With regard to myself, I often buy 
engravings, &c., that may strike me as having 
some peculiar effect, a door or window, or 
other feature which I may introduce into a 
design or sketch to advantage, or some place 
I may have visited or be about to do s0, and 
when I have made such usé of it, would be 





glad to d of the same at @ cheap rate, oF 
exchange it for others, consequently should 
find such an establishment very acceptable: 
Working drawings of buildings actually exe- 
éuted; machinery, furtiture,; &c., however 
rough and dirty, would be useful and readily 
purchased by those requiring such in their 
early studies, and gsi after being eopied, 
find théit way back for the use of new comers, 
at a very trifling cost to all parties; nothi 
should be refused; and this plea will offer the 
Opportunity to young artists to send theit draw- 
ings for sale, and bring their names before thé 
public ; assist them greatly if obtaining em 
ployment, and induce them, when taking 
sketehes from the actual buildings, to make 
them more aceurate, as the sketches will be- 
come valuable to those who have not beén 
there, and sell] for 4 small sum. 

The plan of management would be simple, 
and might be atranged as follows :—each party 
sending a drawing or print for sale would write 
the name and price at the back, inelosing @ 
letter with his namé and address, which would 
be kept private; .after being numbered, it 
would be entered in one book open to the 
public; and when sold, struck out and entered 
in a ledger, the name; address, and price being 
stated and paid when demanded, deducting a 
commission, which may be agreed upon. The 
drawings, &c., by a little judgment could be 
arranged in the various styles, so as te be 
shewn immediately. 

During the continuance of the exhibition, 
the drawings and engravings might be kept in 
portfolios on a large table in the centre of the 
rooms, so that the public would have the 
additional advantage of inspecting and pur- 
chasing plans; and when the exhibition was 
terminated, they might be placed on the walls, 
and the public admitted free.* 

By the assistance of the county members of 
the society, or others that might be appointed 
as agents to collect and send up portfolios of 
drawings, &c., and, in return, have such 
subjects as they may require, thus keep up a 
correspondence and diffusion of knowledge all 
over the kingdom, and, in the course of time, 
establish similar exhibitions in the large towns. 

And you, Sir, might, by lending your 
powerful aid in Taz Buitper, assist them by 
having a weekly head ; say— 


THE PORTFOLIO OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 


Drawings and Prints received for Sale this week. 


Deawines, &c: Sizz, in. X in. 
Saffron Walden Church. Here some little description 
to follow, whether working 


drawings, coloured, outline, 
C. 


Prints, &c., similar to the above. 


Such information would be very extensively 
circulated by the assistance of your excellent 
journal, and would be found useful. 

Your most obedient servant, 
Wiuniam J. Saort. 
2, Spring-terrace, Lambeth, 
February 22nd, 1845. 





THE PORTLAND VASE. 


Sir,—As the Portland Vase has been lately 
brought into lamented notoriety, and you have 
noticed it with just execration of the vagabond 
sot who destroyed it, perhaps the following 
particulars, which will be found in “ Granger’s 
Letters and Miscellanies,” may not be unin- 
teresting in your journal. He, Granger, is 
describing the Portand Museum. 

I an, Sir, &c., H. B, H. 

“ The most eelébrated antique vase or se- 
pulchral urn, from the Barberini cabinet, at 
Rome. It is the identical urn which contained 
the ashes of the Roman Emperor Alexander 
Severus, and his mother Mammea, which was 
deposited in the earth about the year 235 after 
Christ, and was dug up by order of Pope Bars 
berini, named Urban VIII., between the years 
1623 and 1644. The materials of which it is 
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composed emulate an onyx, the ground of a 
rich transparent dark amethystine colour; and 
the snowy figures which adorn it are in bas- 
relief, of workmanship above all encomium, 
and such as cannot but excite in us the highest 
idea of the arts of the ancients. 

“Its dimensions are 9% inches high, and 
21% inches in circumference. A more parti- 
cular account of this famous vase may be found 
in Montfaucon’s Antiquities, vol. v. book 
ii. chap. 6; in Signor Bartoli delle Sepulchri 
Antichi; in the des Barberine; in 
Wright’s, Breval’s, and Misson’s Travels ; in 
Winckleman on the Arts of the Ancients, 
&c. &c.; and an accurate engraving, with a 
particular x i jai of it, was given in 
“Gentleman’s Magazine,” vol. lvi. p. 97. 
1,029/.” 

N.B. This sum is the price it fetched at the 
sale of the Duchess of Portland’s collection, 
by Mr. Alderman Skinner, who was thirty- 
seven days employed in the sale at the duchess’s 
house, in Privy-gardens, commencing his 
labours on the odth ay sn 1786. I presume it 
was bought in by the family. 





8LAB SLATING—CONDENSATION OF 
MOISTURE. 


Sir,—It is generally known that the great 
objection to the use of slab slate as a covering 
to a building is the fact of its being liable to 
dampness on the underside in certain states of 
the weather. The evil no doubt arises from 
damp air, which, as it comes in contact with 
the slate, condenses and falls in drops of water ; 
this especially occurs after a frost. If ro of 
your readers are acquainted with an applica- 
tion as a simple remedy to prevent this defect, 
and would make it known through the medium 
of your journal, it would be a means of 
greatly extending the usefulness of that valu- 
able material. 
I am, yours, &c., &c., 
Southampton, An ARCHITECT. 


Our correspondent will find some remarks on 
this subject in the notice of proceedings at the 
Institute of Architects, in our present nnmber. 
The evil would be lessened by covering the 
—_ i with any non-conductor of heat. 
—Ep. 











Miiscellanea, 


Nove, Appuications oF Inon.—Experi- 
ments have for some years been in progress, 
chiefly under the superintendence of Herr 
Dase, inspector of mines in Richmond, in the 
Duchy of Brunswick, with a view to make 
cast-iron, as the cheaper and more durable 
material, applicable to the preparation of 
stereotype plates. The success of these ex- 
periments is attested by the rey of a 
cast-iron stereotype edition of the Bible, pub- 
lished ut Nordhausen, the price of which, with 
marginal readings, is 9 ggr. (13d.) Another 
application of the same metal has lately 
arrested our attention, and for which it 
possesses certain capabilities. We refer to 
the use which is beginning to be made 
of it in perpetuating the memory of the 
dead. Sepulchral monuments, formed of 
cast-iron, are already to be found in our 
metropolitan church-yards and suburban ceme- 
teries. We believe that to the late Mr. 
Thomas Wedlake, of the Fairkytes Foundry, 
near Romford, must be awarded whatever 
credit is due for the novelty of the applica- 
tion, - 

THe New Caapen, Cotonester, was 
erected in 1844, from the design’ of Mr. W. 
F, Poulton, architect, Reading. It is built of 
white Copford brick, the strings, entablature, 
&e., being formed of moulded brick. Stone is 
used only for the caps and bases of pilasters 
and for the impost mouldings. The colour of 
the facing brick being uniform, the building 
has the appearance of a stone erection. The 
size in the clear is 40 feet 6 inches 
by 51 feet 6 inches — accommodation for 
500 persons, There is a shallow gallery 
across the entrance end. The pulpit is 
suspended from the back wall, with entrance 
by steps direct from the minister’s private 
vestry. The size of vestry is 30 feet by 11 
feet 6 inches. The contract (by Mr. Kemp, 
builder, Colchester), for the chapel and ves- 
tries, was 1,0112, Amount of extras, 18/. 15s. 
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Manocany AND Rosewoop VENEERS.— 
A question of some importance to the im- 
orters of foreign furniture woods-has recentl 
on raised by the customs officers at Hull. 
A parcel of veneers of mahogany and rose- 
wood, cut from the log, were imported into that 
port from Hamburgh, which the revenue offi- 
cers placed under detention, as being contrary 
to the navigation laws, #.e., as being the pro- 
duce of Asia, Africa, or America, and im- 
orted into this country from Europe, the logs, 
in this instance, having been imported into 
Germany frcm the place of growth, and there 
cut or sawn into the very fine thin slices of wood 
used in the making of cabinet furniture, and 
known by the trade as veneers. The officers, 
however, considered that this operation, per- 
formed in Hamburgh, did not constitute a 
manufacture, inasmuch as the wood retained 
its original state, having been simply sawn or 
cut from the log, and would require polishing 
&c., here, previously to being fit for use for 
the purpose to which it is applied. It has, 
however, been decided that, under the Trea- 
sury order of the 23rd February, 1833, the 
parties are entitled to the admission of the 
veneers as the manufacture of the countr 
from which they were imported, although the 
wood itself, in its raw state, be the produce of 
either of the other quarters of the globe. 
This decision has been communicated to the 
officers for their information and future go- 

vernment. 

First Jupements on New Discoveries, 
—However woid of practical utility er? dis- 
covery may at first appear, it is impossible to 
tell to what important results it may eventually 
lead. Who could have foreseen an acquaint- 
ance with the minutest wonders of the heavens 
from the child of a spectacle-maker amusing 
itself with convex glasses—the marvellous re- 
sults of steam machinery from the steam issu- 
ing from a kettle—or the illumination of our 
towns from burning a piece of coal in the bowl 
of a tobacco pipe? One ingenious contriver 
of a steam-ship was advised by a former pre- 
sident of the Royal Society to employ his time 
on some practicable scheme, and not on a vi- 
sionary speculation ; and thus it is that the sus- 
picion and distrust with which any novelty is 
commonly received has tended to damp in- 
quiry and retard science. I have been assured 
by that eminent pevlagint. the Rev. W. D. 
Conybeare, that his early investigation of the 
more recent strata of this kingdom, and es- 
pecially of the Portland oolite, &c., was treated 
as an idle occupation of time, and as leading 
to no useful purpose ; whereas the progress of 
geology, since that time, has shown that the 
stability of our great public edifices depends 
on a proper selection from the rocks best 
adapted for building; and Mr. William Smith, 
who shared in the obloquy of following such 
useless pursuits in the infancy of the science, 
was in his old age employed by government, 
in conjunction with Mr. De la Beche and 
others, to examine the various strata of the 
United Kingdom, with a view to selecting the 
best stune for building the new Houses of Par- 
liament.—7Z. Sopwith on Glaciers in Great 
Britain. 

Scuoots or Desian.—Mr. Edward Ban- 
nister, of Hull, in urging the establishment of 
aschool of design in that locality, where, at 
present, there is no place for the study of the 
finearts, remarks very justly: —“ For the pursuit 
of that knowledge which 1s essential to the cul- 
tivation of design as applicable to our arts and 
manufactures, every facility should be afforded 
and every means held out to induce the artizan 
to become skilful and ready in the execution or 
invention of ae which he may be called 
upon to produce. The acknowledged supe- 
riority possessed by the French in design is so 
generally admitted, that any observation in 
freer thereof would be needless, ‘The demand 

the public for all articles wherein elegance 
of design is exhibited fully proves that the 
people are already capable of appreciating their 
merits, and that in order to compete with other 
nations we must bring into operation an equal 
amount of talent in the production of goods 
both of a useful and ornamental nature. De- 
sign is the same arrangement and fitness of 
parts, to form an harmonious whole, whether 
employed in the grouping of materials for a 
shawl pattern, or in the disposing of figures 
for a cartoon; it may exist in the commonest 
and most ordinary article, rendering it chaste 
and beautiful, whilst without it the most costly 








and elaborate works are vulgar and contempti- 
ble.’ Designs must also be adopted suitable to 
the purposes for which the articles may be ap- 
plied—a triangular coin or a square tea-cup 
would be as absurd as a fat Hamlet or a lean 
Falstaff; how often do we see used the most 
ridiculous and unmeaning patterns ; nature in 
all her freaks never produced anything so in- 
congruous, the willow pattern to wit, and the 
grafting of various flowers and fruits upon one 
stem, exhibiting monstrosities in form and 
colour which the painted Indian could never 
rival, nor the gay Chinese surpass.” 

Pusiic Foorpatus.—A few evenings since, 
Mr. Aglionby called the attention of the 
House of ‘Commons to the unprotected state 
of. the public footpaths, which are now 
frequently, crossed and intersected by ra‘l. 
way constructions, quite regardless of the rig ats 
m convenience of the neighbourhood, /he 
consequence of this state of things was that 
footpaths to the church, the village, and tt rough 
the fields, might be intersected by r ailway- 
cuttings, 20 or 30 feet deep, so th at there 
would be a descent, and then an asce at of that 
magnitude, to be accomplished before the foot- 
path could be regained. What he desired to 
have was, that public footpaths should be 
protected the same as railways. Lord G. 
Somerset expressed his willingness to give the 
subject his best consideration. 

Semainent Iron.—An action brought by 
Patteson and others, against Holland and 
others, for the infringement of a_ patent 
granted in 1837, for an “ improvement .in 
coating or covering iron or copper for the 
prevention of oxydation,” was heard last week 
in the Court of Common Pleas, The de- 
fendants pleaded—first, that they were not 
guilty; secondly, that the plafntiffs, or those 
they represented, were not the first and true 
inventors, and, further, that the specification 
did not particularize and determine the nature 
of the invention, and in what manner the same 
was to be performed. The evidence, on the 


part of the plaintiffs, related to very few points, _ 


the main question being, that if the patent 
were valid, whether the defendants had in- 
fringed it. No witnesses were called on 
the part of the defendants, who relied 
upon the cross-examination of the witnesses 
put forward on the part of the plaintiffs; but 
several scientific persons were examined on 
behalf of the plaintiffs, and upon whose cross- 
examination the defence was rested. The 
specification stated, that the zine by which the 
iron or copper was to be coated might be used 
either in a state of fusion, or in a solid state 
reduced into powder. The iron was to be 
previously scoured by immersing the metal in 
water acidulated with sulphuric acid, or by 
dipping it into a solution of sal ammoniac, or 
in water acidulated with muriatic acid. The 
metal pieces, after being dipped, were to be dried 
immediately, and, as the specification stated, 
might be dried by holding them over a rever- 
beratory furnace. . The zine was to be melted 
in a crucible of earthenware, or of cast-iron 
with bricks, or an earthen lining of some lined 
kind, The specification then stated, that the 
zinc, being melted, must be skimmed care- 
fully, and the surface covered with sal ammo- 
niac, after which the plates of iron or copper 
were to be slowly introduced into the melted 
zinc. With regard to small pieces of metal, 
such as nails, small chains, &c., they were to 
be thrown into the melted zinc, covered with 
sal almoniac, and afterwards put into a rever- 
beratory surface, and covered with charcoal. A 
red heat was to be maintained there during a 
quarter of an hour, while the mass was moved 
and shaken, until the pieces of metal had dis- 
charged the excess of zinc which they had 
taken up. It was admitted, by the witnesses 
for the plaintiffs, that the coating of iron with 
zinc, as a means of preventing its oxidation, had 
been known in England, at least half a century. 
There was no evidence to shew that a rever- 
beratory furnace had ever been used; and one 
of the witnesses admitted, that, although it 
might be possible to use an earthenware 
crucible, it would, practically speaking, be im- 
practicable.—The jury, after an absence of h 
an hour, returned into court, finding for the 
plaintiffs on all the issues but the fifth, 
which they found for the defendants ; thereby, 
substantially, giving a verdict for them, and 
thus, in a great measure, stnltifying: the 
verdict given in favour of the plaintifis on 
the other points, ! ; 
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Scotrr Monument.—The committee for 
this monument are now turning their atten- 
tion to the necessary decoration of it, by 
proceeding to raise a fund for the purpose of 
filling its niches with figures of characters 
appropriately selected from the works of the 
Scottish Shakspeare. Those already erected 
are the figures of the Last Minstrel, Lady of 
the Lake, Prince Charles, and Meg Mer- 
rilees, which severally represent his first 
poem, his most popular poem, his first 
novel, and his most popular novel. We 
are glad to hear that the committee are be- 
stirring themselves for the purpose of raising 
additional funds to enable them to have the 
other niches filled in a similar manner, as 
without this, Mr. Kemp’s design would be left 
incomplete in its most important object, that 
of filling the mind of the spectator with re- 
collections of the great author’s wonderful 
works. 

Oup Fatruicat Cuurca, near Hasrt- 
ives.—The Times, says this humble, but 
curious and ancient structure, is about to be 
pulled down. It is one of the last of a class 
of religious edifices now almost swept from 
the land by the ruthless hand of modern taste, 
and there seems to be or no just grounds 
for destroying this church; it is not in a 
ruinous state, and is quite large enough for 
the wants of the place; in fact, in the winter 
months it is never full, and only so in the 
summer, when visitors attend from the neigh- 
bouring watering-place, chiefly on account of 
its quiet, retired situation. The old inhabi- 
tants of the parish are against its demoli- 
tion; they fecl that if the building be not 
gay or attractive in itself, it is nevertheless 
the old church wherein the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet worshipped for many ages, 
and around which many take their eternal 
rest, and they view with surprise and aver- 
sion its removal to make way for a new 
structure. Avery small sum would be enough 
to put it into good repair, and it is to be 
hoped that the dignitaries of the church will 
yet avert the doom to which the building 
will in a few days be consigned unless they 
interpose. 

Betaian Enaineerinc.—A short time 
since, a portion of the tunnel of Cumptiel, on 
the line of railway between Belgium and Rhe- 
nish Prussia, gave way, but without causing 
loss of life. Since that occurrence, the com- 
munication between the two countries has 
seriously been retarded, both from apprehen- 
sions on the part of the public, and obstruc- 
tions created by the recent heavy falls of snow. 
These circumstances attracted the notice of 
the Government, who accordingly, a few days 
since, brought before the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives a project for substituting an open 
cut for the tunnel in question, and applied for 
300,000f. to carry out that object. It was stated 
during the discussion, that the falling in of a 
sets of the tunnel was to be ascribed to the 

d quality of the bricks which had been used 
in the construction, and to the want of suffi- 
cient lime thickness in the partition walls. 
One member demanded the Minister of 
Works to institute a special inquiry into the 
causes of the accident, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether there were not sufficient 
grounds for prosecuting the engineers. The 
Minister, in reply, observed, that Belgian 
engineers were highly estimated abroad—that 
they had been engaged in the majority of the 
German States, where the formation of rail- 
ways was commenced or contemplated—and 
that in no rt railways had more talent 
or science been displayed than on the Belgian, 
and that none presented greater prospects or 
guarantees for safety. 

Cairo AND Suez Raitway.—By advices 
which have recently been received from Alex- 
andria, it appears that His Highness Mehemet 
Ali has arranged with Mr. Galloway, the Lon- 
don engineer, for carrying out forthwith the 
execution of this long-projected railway. The 
vast importance of this work to Great Britain, 
and the advantage and facility it will afford to 
our Indian passengers and mails, inasmuch as 
the crossing this desert of eighty miles now 
Occupies as much time as going from Alex- 
andria to Cairo, a distance 220 miles, must be 
evident to every one; besides which, it is well 
known that the fatigue, inconvenience, and 
expense of the desert journey in many cases 
deter travellers from availing themselves of 
the overland route to India. When this rail- 





road is completed, the journey across the de- 
sert may be accomplished in three hours with 
ease, comfort, security, and economy, as it will 
no longer be necessary to send out supplies of 
food and water to the desert, which at present 
are requisite, in consequence of the time occu- 
= in the journey. We sincerely hope, that 

efore three years shall have elapsed we may 
have it in our power to congratulate Great 
Britain on the achievement of this useful and 
gigantic work. The following are the dis- 
tances across the desert between Cairo and 
Suez, dividing the line into stations :— 





M. F. P. 
From Cairo to No. 2 station............+.+- 17 418 
(Road sandy, and slightly irregular.) 
PrOes Fee. SUS GUANINE nk ce ccc cecceccese 20 5 7 
(First stage sandy and irregular, second hard 
and smooth.) 
Wenn Wo. 4:60 GC atetiams 4» 5 os vinccssnnnsdacn 237-3 
(First stage hard and regular, last hard but 
rugged.) 
emis GON io ca nove ccmendunecedes 23 1 4 
(Both stages hard and level.) 
ROG GUNN. sa Sohal. es 85 1 31 








NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 


For a survey of the Messuages, Lands, and 
Hereditaments liable to poor rates, in the parish of 
Tydd St. Mary, Lincolnshire ; together with a plan 
thereof, upon a scale of three chains to an inch, 
a tracing of such plan, and a book of reference in 
duplicate. The parish contains from 4,000 to 
5,000 acres. March 3. 

For the Mason’s and Pavior’s Works, supply of 
Guernsey Granite Chippings and Yorkshire Paving, 
for one Year, from the 25th of March next, for the 
parish of St. George, Hanover-square. March 4. 


For the supply of 20,000 tons of Iron Rails, and 
7,000 tons of Iron Chains, for the Newcastle and 
Berwick Railway. March 4. 

For the supply of 100,000 Railway Sleepers for 
the Newcastle and Berwick Railway. March 4. 

For repairing or new-paving the Foot-ways and 
Carriage-ways in the parish of St. John the 
Evangelist, Westminster, and parts of St. Mar- 
garet’s parish, for one year, from Lady-day next. 
March 4. 

For a supply of thirty iron Lamp-posts and 
Columns, according to pattern, each weighing at 
least four cwt. March 5. 

For supplying 24 inch Yorkshire Paving, Granite 
Kerb, Circular Kerb, Granite Channel Paving, and 
faced Granite Stones for crossings, within the dis- 
trict of Camden Town for three years from the 
25th of March next. March 6. 

For completing the Works connected with the 
inclosing and annexing certain Land lately pur- 
chased for the improvement of Newport Bridewell, 
in the Isle of Wight. March 8. 

For repairing the footway pavements, and pro- 
viding and laying new curb and other stone; for 
repairing the carriage-way, pavements, and pro- 
viding and laying new granite and other stone, 
during one year from Lady-day next, for the united 
parishes of St. Andrew, Holborn, and St. George- 
the-Martyr, Middlesex. March 8. 

For paving and repairing the Carriage-ways and 
Foot-ways within the parish of St. Paul, Covent- 
garden. March 11. 

For supplying and laying down about 400 yards 
of cast-iron Pipe, of 10 inches diameter, for the 
Commissioners of the Southampton Water-works. 
March 13. 

For building a Sewer in the City-road, St. 
Luke’s, near Charles-street, in length about 401 
feet; and lowering an existing Sewer, in length 
about 130 feet. March 14. 

For the: repairs and restoration of the Tower 
and Nave of St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham. 
March 17. 

— or—oSO . 

APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c 

BY AUCTION. 


March 3.—At the Greyhound, Sandy, Bedford- 
shire; a large fall of remarkably large Larch and 
excellent Scotch Spires. 

March 4.—At the Green Man Inn, Plashet, 
Essex; 220 capital Timber Trees, 200 superior 
Poles, of large dimensions, part nearly timber-girth, 
consisting of Lime, Ash, Beech, Oak, Black Poplar, 
Birch, and Hornbeam. 

March 4.—In the Wood on the Deadmonsey 
Estate, near Market-street, Herts: 1,100 large 
Oaks; 3,500 smaller Oaks; 400 large Beech ; 600 
smaller Beech; 1,000 Oak poles. 

March 4.—At the Red Lion Inn, Worksop ; 
a large quantity of very valuable Oak, Larch, 
Beech, Elm, and other Timber Trees, now stand- 
ing at Worksop, Clumber, and Martin, near 
Bawtrey. 

March 4.—At the Harrow Inn, Lower Warn- 
ne Wilts; 72 Elm Trees, 2 Oaks, and 1 
Ash. 
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March 4.—At Whitton, near Hounslow and 
Twickenham ; 350,000 Malm, Stock, and Grizzled 
Bricks, 13 tons of Lead, 12 squares of Slating, 
3,000 feet of York and Portland Paving, 10,000 
Glazed Pantiles, &c. &c. 

March 7.—At the Hall of Commerce, Thread- 
needle-street: 500 loads of large Yellow Pine 
Timber, 20,000 Baltic and Colonial Deals, 

March 11.—At the King’s Head Inn, Enfield, 
Middlesex ; 200 Oak Timber Trees of large dimen- 
sions and excellent quality, 34 Elm and 24 Ash 
Trees. . 

The last week in March, or the first week 
in April next.—A large quantity of Oak and Elm 
Timber, of superior quality and large dimensions, 
principally growing in the woods on the Orchard- 
leigh Estate, near Frome, Somerset. 

Shortly. — At Portsea: a valuable cargo of 
Mahogany and Cedar in Logs and Planks, 


ee 
COMPETITIONS. 


Plans and Elevations for a new Workhouse with 
the requisite offices, capable of accommodating 400 
inmates, for the Canterbury Incorporation. The 
architect is requested to state the amount of 
premium he will require for the use of his plan and 
specifications in the event of the Court of Guardians 
adopting the same, and appointing their own sur- 
veyor to superintend the works. March 8. 

Plans for the most convenient mode of 
landing or embarking passengers, carriages, 
&c., &c., at George’s Pier-head, Liverpool. A 
Premium of 200/. will be given for the Plan 
selected and acted upon, and a Premium of 100%. 
will be given for that Plan which may be deemed 
to be the next in utility. March 19. 











MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week. 


Monpay, March 3.—Entomological, 17, Old 
Bond-street, 8 p.m. ; Chemical (Society of Arts), 
Adelphi, 8 p.m. ; Medical, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
8 P.M. 

TurspaY, 4.—Linnean, Soho-square, 8 P.M. ; 
Horticultural, 21, Regent-street, 3 p.m.; Civil 
Engineers, 25, Great George-street, 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.—Society of Arts, Adelphi, 8 
P.M. 

Tuurspay, 6. — Zoological, Hanover-square, 
3 p.M.; Royal, Somerset House, 8} P.m.; <An- 
tiquaries, Somerset House, 8 p.m. 

Fripay, 7.— Royal Institution, Albemarle- 
street, 83 P.m.; Botanical; 20, Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden, 8 P.M. 

Saturpay, 8.—Royal Botanic, Regents-park, 4 
r.M.; Westminster Medical, 32, Sackville-street, 
8 p.m.; Medical, Bolt-court, Fleet-street (Anni- 
versary). 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“W.F. P.”—The sketch is declined with thanks. 

‘¢ New Corn Exchange, Romford.” — We cannot 
lend ourselves to attacks on individuals without 
being fully satisfied that they are just. The papers 
sent give no such assurance. As to the amount of 
premium offered, if architects can be found suf- 
ficiently foolish to submit plans for a Corn- 
Exchange, Lecture and Reading-rooms, &c., to a 
tribunal of which they know nothing, for the 
remote chance of obtaining ten guineas! they will 
deserve just what they are likely ‘to get, namely, 
their trouble and outlay for their pains and 
weakness, 

‘*Pro bono publico”’ (Colchester) must re- 
member that we have many classes of readers 
to gratify. His wishes, however, shall not -be 
lost sight of. 

‘“‘The Rev. W. D.”’ (Montreal).—Any informa- 
tion on the state of architecture and building in 
the colonies will be acceptable. 

‘¢ A Hand.-railist”’ inguires ‘‘ what course we 
would recommend to a person who knew how to 
construct an exceedingly useful and valuable 
machine of novel character, but whose means were 
not such as would enable him to obtain a patent.’”’ — 
Consult confidentially some capitalist. 

“The Rev. J. F.”” (Yorkshire).—The appeal 
shall be read. As to the drawings, it would be 
wrong to answer without seeing them; but we 
have no doubt they would be useful. 

“D. W. B.”—We “ are quite willing to aid the 
wishes and intentions of those who are resolved to 
agitate the subject of Architectural Competitions, 
until a system, acknowledging principles of justice 
and honesty (at least), shall become recognized ;”” 
but we think the ‘‘ Translator” has hardly case 

h at present. 

‘““M, B.A.” —Next week. 

‘© A Subscriber’’ (Liverpool) wishes to be re- 
ferred to the best works on copper-smelting, and 
the construction of smelting-furnaces, with the 
names of the J 
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* G. L,,”” (City-road) shalt be written te. 

** Railway 2 —BMesers. . Gri 
and Bons, of Paternoster-row, and Mr, Thurnam, 
of Carlisle, intend very shortly to issue a new 
edition of the late Peter Nicholson's work on 
Railway Masonry. 


Received: Part I, of Dr. Foung’s Lectures 
on Natural Philosophy; edited the Rev. P. 
Kelland. (Taylor and Walton,)— "3 Ma- 


ine, No. 1.--Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Gpstitution of Civil Engineers — D. Finney— 





Current Prices of Wood anv Metals, 


Lathwood, Memel, &c. fm. 

Deals,Gefle, 14ft.3in. by 9 31 
Stockholm ........ 28 
Gottenburg,12ft.3by9 27 0 
Christiana, lst & 2nd 30 © 0-31 

St, Petersb’g, Memel, 
Dantzic, 12f.14 llin. 18 10 0 — 19 

Quebec yellow Pine, 
first quality eeeene 17 00— 18 
second ditto...... 13 00— 0 
White Spruce, 120.. 18 0 0— 21 
Dantzic Deck, each., 018 0— ] 
Plank, Dantzic Oak, load.. 9 0 0— 10 
Sraves, Baltic, per 1200..140 00-—- Q 
Quebec Pipe, 1200 70 9 0— 0 


Correr—Brit. Cake, p. ton 84 
| RES 83 0 0— 
Sheet, p. lb. 0 09 sone 
GN stecse 9 OS 
South Amer,, ton 71 0 0— 
Iron, British Bars...,.... 8 5 0— 
Rods........ 8 15 0— 
Hoops...... 10 50— 
Sheets ...... 11 0 0— 
Cargo in Wales, Bars 7 10 0— 
Pigs No.1, Wales... 5 0 0— 
No. 1, Clyde... 410 0— 
Swedish ereeepervee 10 10 0—12 
Lzeap—British, Pig, p.ton 16 15 0—17 
Sheet, mi eoee 17 5 O—17 1 
Shot, patent ..., 19 15 0— 0 
Red or Minium .. 21 10 0— 0 
White .....,..+.. 23 10 0—24 
icharge esseeeee 20 OO— 0 
Spanish Pig .... 16 00—1] 
Srexit—Swedish Keg .... 16 0 0—1 
Feggot tseeeees 
Tin — In blocks, p, cwt. .. 
BONUS oc 00-00 0008 
ROMS 40 5s cc vee 
MR nc'es'bs chkep's 
Straits ee eeeeaeee 
Peruvian........ 
Plates, p.box,225shts.— 
No. }: C. 133 by 10 in, 


no 


February 25, 1845. 
£.9. 4 £.6,4, 
Box, Turkey, bd. perton.. 4 00— 6 00 
Cepar, Pencil, perfoot.. © 03— 0 04 
Cuba eeee eee ee 0 03— 0 04 
N, 8. Wales enee 0 0 34— 0 0 53 
Green, per ton »» 5 S50— 9 00 
Eponr, Ceylon, large seen 6 0 G— 7 0 0. 
small.... 4 10 0o— 5 15 0 
Madagascar, small 5 00— 6 00 
Lienum Vita, Jamaica., 3 00— § 00 
St. Domingo peee 8 0 0-12 0 0 
Mapocany, Cuba, perfoot 0 08— 0 12 
St. Domingo .... 0 09— 0 12 
Honduras ....., 9 053— 0 010 
TIMBER :— 
Teake, African, per load,, 11 @ 0-—12 
Oak, Quebec eeeeeeperee 7 0 0o— 71 
Fir, Riga ....-sseseeree 4 7 6-- 0 
Dantzic and Memel.. 4 00-—- 41 
I i i an 3 17 6— 4 
Pine, Quebec, red, perload 4 50— 4 
yellow .... 4 00— 0 
Miramichi & St. Johns 4100— 0 
Wainscot , 18 ft.each 5100— 0 
9 00-- 0 
0 0 — 32 
0 0— 29 
Oo— 0 
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Spxuren—On the spot, ton 22 
Zine, English Sheet .,,... 32 
ORSIDEW ....++.+.-+.1h. 
QUICKSILVER .....,..1b. 


QO ARCHITECTS.—To be SOLD, Sir 
DECORATIVE PART of CIVIL ARCHITECTURE, 
Suse landons of Grecian Archi- 
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with valuable Notes and 





MBARRASSED C!RCUMSTANCES, 
—PERSONS IN DIFFICULTIES being desirous of 

ing themselves of the Benefit of LORD BROUGHAM'S 
HUMANE ACT, are 


to apply to MESSRS. 
GRAND AND CO., of 54, street, City, where 
oer information may be obtained, FREE OF EX- 
PENSE, or arrangements can be made with ‘ 
by which means the painful necessity of resorting to 
BANKRUPTCY or INSOLVENCY may in many cases 
be avoided.—N.B. Partnership accounts adjusted. 





IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
RACIICAL ASSISTANCE GIVEN to 
parties taking Letters Patent, by Mr. J. WILSON, 
Engineer antl Patent Agent. Every description of business 
relating to or connec with Patents, Registration of De- 
igns, Patent Agency, &c., conducted at his offices, 16, 
CHANCERY-LANE, opposite Carey-street. Negotiations 
entered into with parties wishing to dispose of or purchase 
patented or registered inventions. Every necessary infor- 
mation may be obtained at the offices as above, where also 
may be had printed instructions (gratis), to which Mr. W. 
begs particularly to draw the attention of parties about to 
take out patents 
Mechanical drawings of every description, original designs 
for machinery, models, &c., executed with di and 
economy, 





100 MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
HE WES! MINSTER MARBLE COM- 
PANY embrace this opportunity of announcing to 
Builders and the Public generally, that in the first week in 
March they will offer their very large assortment of Vein, 
Statuary, Black and Gold, Bardilla, and Black MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, manufactured in a superior menner 
by machinery, at prices considerably below prime cost, 
which are far superior in quality and workmanship to those 
manufactured for public auctions. By purchases made from 
this stock a great saving will be effected, in addition to 
the auction expenses. 

The Company’s reason for making this sacrifice is their 
intention to make new extensive alterations in their Shew- 
rooms, previous to setting up their new stock for the ensuing 
season, of which further notice will be given. 

Direct, WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPANY, EARL- 
STREET, HOLYWELL-STREET, MILLBANK. 


O CIVIL ENGINEERS, RAILWAY 
CONTRACTORS, &c.—A most respectable Young 
Person (educated as CIVIL ENGINEER), who has had the 
care and superintendence of important and extensive Works 
on Railways, Docks, Bridges, &c. He has a practical know- 
ledge of Drawing, Surveying, Levelling, Setting out of 
Cuttings, Embankments, Tunnels, and Engineering-works ge- 
neraily, and being naturally sessed of t talent and 
erance, would be found useful to go ugh any hard 
and difficult works. He would not object to any other oc- 
cupation in which he might be useful either at home or 
abroad, and accept a moderate salary, and produce most sa- 
tisfactory testimonials from eminent engineers and scientific 
men. Address to Alpha, at Mr. Everett’s, bookseller, John- 
son’s-court, Fleet-street, London. 


TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
R. LONGLEY, PICTURE FRAME- 
@ MAKER, No. 4, OXFORD-STREET, near Tot- 
tenham Court-road, begs to inform his Friends and the Pub- 
lic that he has on hand a large and well-assorted Stock of 
re and r Frames, Cornices, &c., of superior quality 
and the newest designs, at 25 per eent. less than any other 
house in the trade. 
Portrait Frames, 30 in. by 25in. ........ €1 2 6 
Sir Thomas Lawrence do. do...,....... 160 
All Frames manufactured on the premises, and warranted 
not to crack or tarnish, and double gilt with the best leaf 
=— Artists and the trade supplied. Old Frames, &c., re- 
gilt. 











G.’s TRACING-PAPER.—It is 
@ warranted to take Ink, Oil, or Water colour, and 
is sold by MESSRS, ROBERSON AND CO., SOLE 
AGENTS, 51, LONG-ACRE, at the following cash prices:— 
THIN TRACING-PAPER. 
60 by 40, at 147. Os. per Ream, or 15s. Od. per Quire. 
40 by 30, at 7/. Os. oa 7s. 6d. pot 
30 by 20, at 3%. 15s. we 4s. 0d. 2 
THICK TRACING-PAPER, 
40 by 30, at 142. Os. per Ream, or 15s. 0d. per Quire. 
30 by 20, at 7/. 10s. $9 8s.0d. yy 
N. B,—Every sheet is stamped with the Initials of the 
Manufacturer. 
This beautiful and unequalled article is allowed to be the 
cheapest and most useful Paper hitherto introduced to the 
public, as will be best proved by a trial. 


E. WOLFF & SON’S 





NRWLY-INVENTED 
MATHEMATICAL PENCILS, 
FOR 


METHEMATICIANS, ARCHITECTS, & ENGINEERS, 
Warranted to retain a very fine Point. 

E. WOLFF AND SON, in introducing their Extra Hard 
Lead Pencils for Mathematical and Architectural parpoors, 
beg to draw attention to the advantages resulting from their 
adoption in preferenee to the ordinary Pencils. They are 
made to six distinct sizes, by which means they can be fitted 
to all instruments, and are so constructed that each Pencil 
ae be cut in halves without waste ; thus making two Pencils 
each of a length, and most convenient for use, and obviating 
the difficulties existing with respect to the ordinary Pencils. 

E. W. and Son have also half-round Pencils, suitable 
dirsding the Fonell dows the contra” They seo male of 
: own the centre. ‘1 are 
extremely Hard of the finest quality, hich will retain 
a very fine point and give a clear ,even, and distinct line.— 
Price 4s. per dozen. 

PATTERN OF SIZES. 
3 4 








Drawing Pencils of the best quality, for Architects and 
Engineers, warranted free from grit: the HHH and BRR are 
particularly recommended.— Price fp pet dogen. 

May be had of all Instrument Makers and Stationers, 
= sa the Manufacturers’, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, 








—— 


PAINTING BRUSHES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


JI. I. KENT awnvd CO, 
MANDFACTURERS, 


11, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 
Offer to Painters, Builders, &c., Painting Brushes of a 
quality far superior to those generally offered for sale, to 
which they beg to call the attention of all who prefer quality 
and durability to apparent cheapness. 

000000.—7 in. Dusters. 
000000.—7 in. ditto, extra. 
0000.—Ground Brushes. 

Sctaiper: dates Genel ond Thigininhd 

tem: itto. und and Unground. 
Sash Teols, and Common Tools, 
Tar Brushes and Masons’ Brushes, and all other 
Brushes used by Painters and Artists. 

Lists of Prices of Painting Brushes, and of all other kinds 
of Brushes, forwarded on application. Established 1777. 





HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX 
HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
for the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office, 
Hatton Garden, is open daily between the hours of Ten and 
Four, where information can be obtained (gratis) by persons 
about to Purchase or Rent Houses or Property, or Land 
for Building purposes, of the situation and level of the 
public Sewers, capable of affording sufficient Drainage, and 
which they recommend all such Persons to apply for at the 
above Office. By the Court, 
STABLE and LUSH, Clerks. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
Ne cn Is HEREBY GIVEN, that 
1 


the Commissioners of Sewers for Holborn and 
nsbury divisions, Middlesex, will meet at their office in 
Hatton-garden, on Friday, the 14th day of March next, 
at Two o’clock in the afternoon precisely, to receive 
TENDERS for building a Sewer in the City-road, Saint 
Luke’s, near Charles-street, for a length of about 401 
feet; and lowering an existing Sewer southward, to the 
extent of about 130 feet, conformably to Plans and a Speci- 
fication, which may be seen daily between the hours of 
ten and three. The parties offering must attend at the 
above time of meeting with their Tenders sealed up, which 
must contain the names of two sureties, for the due 
execution of the works. ‘The Commissioners will not 
consider themselves bound to accept the lowest ‘Tender. 
By the Court, Stable and Lush, Clerks, 
Office of Sewers, Hatton-garden, 
February 22nd, 1845. 





COURT OF SEWERS FOR WESTMINSTER, AND 
PART OF MIDDLESEX, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho- 


square. j ‘ 
O BUILDERS and Others interested in 
buildings or in nd for building upon, within the 
district under the jurisdiction of this Court, drained by water- 
courses falling into the river Thames, between the city of 
London and the parish of Fulham, 

The Commissioners hereby give notice, that by an Act of 
the 47th Geo. III. (chap. 7, local) it is required that, pre- 
viously to the making of any new sewer in any street, lane, 
or public way, or in any part intended to become a street, 
lane, or public way, or to carry off or drain off water from any 
house, building, yard, or ground, into any sewer under their 
management, or within their jurisiiction, a notice in writin 
shall given to them, or to their clerk at their office, an 
that such new sewer or sewers shall be constructed and made 
in such manner and form as shall be directed by the said 
Commissioners, not otherwise, 

And, in order to prevent the serious evils and inconyeni- 
ences that must arise from ground proposed to be built upon 
being excavated at too great a depth, the Commissioners 
have directed that, upen ary licaticn being made at this office 

revious to the excavatiendf such ground, information shall 
given as to the lowest depth at which the same can be 
drained, ; 

And the Commissioners do also give notice that, when- 
ever the lower floors or pavements of buildings shall have 
been laid so low as not to admit of their being drained with 
& proper current, they will not allow any sewers, or drains 
into sewers, to be made for the service of such buildings. 

It is recommended to all persons about to purchase or take 
houses, or other premises, to ascertain whether such premises 
have separate and distinct drains into common sewers, 


clear days before they are presented to the Commissioners ; and 
all such petitions will be called on in the order of their appli- 
cation, and the name of any party not present when called 
on to support the application will be struck out, and the pro- 
ceedings must in consequence be commenced de novo. 

Ail communications made with any sewer without leave of 
the Commissioners, will be cut off, and the parties making 
the same will subjeet themselves to a fine. 

By order of the Court, 
LEWIS C. HERTSLET, Clerk. 


ATCHER’S BENNENDEN TILE- 

MACHINE, Manufactured and Sold only by COT- 

TAM and HALLEN, Engineers, Agricultural Implement 
Makers, &c., 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-street, London. 








This is the most efficient Machine that has been invented 
for the purpose of making Drain Tiles. Anv shaped Tile 


can be made by a c g the die. which can be done 

in a few minutes. It requires but few hands, vis-, one 

man and three boys. With this amount of labour, the pro- 

duct of a day of 19 hours is as follows, viz :— 

1 inch diameter of 13 inehes’ diameter of 

1a Tile, 11,000 Tile, 5,800 
* ” ” 


” 8,000 2 2” 99 ” 0 
_. The Machine ie moveable dows the drying-sheds, so that 
it reguires no extra boys to carry the Tiles, nor are shelves 
required in drying. It has been in full operation for 
8 our months at Hem , 0D 

upwards of fi ths at Hempstead Park, -near Cran- 
brook, Kent. No charge made far Patent dues or licence. 
The purchase of the machine includes free use of it. 


All penne must be delivered at this office at least three 
a 
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